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PREFACE 


The object of this study is to give an account of the literary 
remains of Kirkstall Abbey. Apart from the Fundacio Abbathie 
de Kirkstall, already published by the Thoresby Society, the most 
important literary products of Kirkstall are two chronicles now 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. One is a chronicle from 
Vortigern to 1360, referred to throughout as the Long Chronicle, 
the other is a Short Chronicle dealing mainly with the reign of 
Richard II. An examination of these two chronicles must form 
the basis for any critical discussion of the literary side of 
Kirkstall’s history. 

In 1931 Miss M. V. Clarke and Mr. N. Denholm-Young 
printed some two-thirds of the text of the Short Chronicle in the 
Bulletin of John Rylands Library, Vol. XV, No. 1, together with 
an introductory study concerned principally with the light which 
this chronicle casts upon Richard’s policy in the period 1397-9. 
It has been felt worth while however to reconsider this and the 
other chronicle, in general, as examples of chronicle writing, and 
more particularly as the literary production of the Cistercian 
house of Kirkstall, interest. in which must always be a main 
concern of the Thoresby Society. A translation of the Short 
Chronicle and of part of the Long Chronicle is given, and the 
complete Latin text of the Short Chronicle is printed for the first 
time. | 

In preparing this study I am indebted to many people. In 
the first place to Professor John Le Patourel for suggesting tne 
subject, and to the Thoresby Society for printing it. I am greatly 
indebted to Mr. H. H. Huxley of Manchester University who 
gave me considerable aid with the text and translation at much 
cost to his own time. I also owe much to the help of Mr. K. W. 
Humphreys and Dr. P. J. Jones of Leeds University in the 
problems of text and translation and paleographical difficulties. 
Mr. John Cox also gave me assistance on several textual 
problems. I owe a major debt to the work of Miss Clarke and 
Mr. Denholm-Young, who first traversed so much of the ground, 
and transcribed a good deal of the Short Chronicle. Where I 
dissent from their opinions and readings I do so with considerable 
diffidence. 
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I have to thank Professor John Le Patourel and Mr. R. W. 
Southern of Balliol College for reading the introduction and for 
help and advice in preparing it. My greatest debt is to Professor 
V. H. Galbraith. I have to thank him not only for his kindness 
in reading the introduction and suggesting many improvements, 
but for his teaching and encouragement at all times. 


JOHN TAYLOR 
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INTRODUCTION 
(i) 


The chronicles with which we are here concerned come from 
what is virtually the last century of the medieval world, They 
are peculiarly the product of that world in that almost all emanate, 
as in previous centuries, from the religious houses which remained 
powerful centres of opinion and influence. Social changes 
however which were to transform western society inevitably 
transformed the sources of historical writing. The fourteenth is 
the last great century of monastic writing before the dominance 
of the new vernacular histories designed to appeal to a different 
audience and to different interests. The monastic chronicles of 
‘the fourteenth century are of considerable interest therefore as 
the ultimate expression of a great literary source, and as a com- 
mentary ‘from within’ upon their age and times. 

As Professor Galbraith has pointed out, the main burden of 
historical writing in this country in the medieval period was carried 
by the great Benedictine foundations, by houses such as 
St. Albans, Glastonbury, St. Edmundsbury, Malmesbury’. They 
were foundations which constituted some of the wealthiest 
institutions of medieval England, centres of life which had grown 
up around them through centuries, and where the relics of saints, 
which made them frequented shrines, provided an immediate 
cause for enquiry into the past. Though the writing of history 
was very much a by-product of the religious life and remained so 
until the fifteenth century, the achievement of the Black Monks 
in this as in other intellectual spheres is impressive. In Bede they 
produced the first historical scholar of repute in England; in 
William of Malmesbury, the most renowned historian of the 
Anglo-Norman ‘state’; in Roger of Wendover and Matthew Paris 
the compilers of the St. Albans chronicles which still inevitably 
colour our view of thirteenth century history?. To the end of the 
fourteenth century in fact the Benedictine tradition is the core of 
historical writing in this country. 


1 V. H. Galbraith, “Roger of Wendover and Matthew Paris,” Glasgow 
University Publication. 1xi. (1944); Historical Research in Medieval England 
(1951). 


2 V. H. Galbraith. ibid: A. L. Smith, Church and State in the Middle 
Ages (1913) pp.167-171; C. Jenkins, The Monastic Chronicler (1922). 
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By the fourteenth century, however, the Benedictine impulse 
was distinctly waning, though many of the Black Monk houses 
continued to produce chronicles and chroniclers. The transference 
of the Chetham Manuscript of the Flores Historiarum from St. 
Albans to Westminster marked the beginning of a century of 
historical writing at Westminster, which, with a gap from 1367 
to 1381, ends only in 1894. At Malmesbury the compiler of the 
Eulogium Historiarum was at work towards the middle of the 
century.* At St. Albans, after a succession of such shadowy 
figures as ‘Rishanger,’ Trokelowe, and Blaneforde, we get the 
enormous output of Thomas Walsingham, the narrator of the 
Peasants’ Revolt, and the man whose view of Wyclif is as big a 
stumbling block as any to our understanding of that figure.> Yet 
important as these Black Monk chronicles and chroniclers are, 
they do not dominate fourteenth century historical writing in the 
fashion in which the St, Albans chronicles dominate that of the 
thirteenth. 

To offset the decline in the Black Monk chronicles, we have 
however valuable narratives from other sources, monastic, 
clerical, and lay. There is the chronicle of Walter of Heming- 
burgh, of the Augustinian priory of Guisborough, whose text runs 
to 1297 in some manuscripts and 1307 in others, with a continuation 
(taken from the Historia Aurea) from 1327-1347 Adam 
Murimuth, a canon of St, Pauls, wrote a chronicle which is of first 
rate historical value from 1337-13477 There is the Mirabilia 
Gesta Edwardi Tertit of Robert of Avesbury, a registrar of the 
court of the Archbishop of Canterbury, which’ is particularly 
valuable for its account of the opening phase of the Hundred 
Years War. There is the chronicle of Geoffrey le Baker which 
Stow drew on to no small extent in his Annales. Besides these 


3 James Tait, Chronica Johannis de Reading et Anonymi Cantuariensis 
(1914), Introduction. 

4 Eulogium Historiarum, ed. F. S. Haydon (R.S.). See C. L. Kingsford, 
English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century (1913) pp. 28-31. 

5 V. H. Galbraith, St. Alban’s Chronicle 1406-1420 (1937); also “Roger 
of Wendover and Matthew Paris.” 

6 Chronicon Walteri de Hemingburgh, ed. C. Hamilton (Eng. Hist. Soc. 
1848). V. H. Galbraith, “Sources of St. Albans Chronicle” in Essays 
Presented to R. Lane Poole, ed. Davies (1927). 

7 Chronica A. Murimuth et R. de Avesbury, ed. E. M. Thompson (R.S.). 

8 Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swynebroke, ed. E. M. Thompson, 
(1889) and Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II, ed. Stubbs (R.S.) II. 
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primary chronicle narratives, there are also such valuable 
secondary accounts of the reigns of Edward II and Edward III 
as the Canon of Bridlington’s Gesta written probably not before 
the 1370’s® and Sir Thomas Gray’s Scalacronica with its 
emphasis upon northern and foreign affairs’® 

Towards the middle of the fourteenth century, however, these 
chronicle sources begin to give out. Murimuth ends in 1347, 
Avesbury and Geoffrey le Baker in 1356, Sir Thomas Gray in 
1362. The narratives which cover the whole decade down to 1367 
such as the Eulogium Historiarum, and the chronicle of the 
anonymous Monk of Canterbury, are on the whole brief and 
uninformative. A main source for the years 1356-1367, although 
his writing is anything but distinguished, is John of Reading, a 
monk of Westminster.'! For this period his chronicle is the source 
behind such well-known narratives as the Brut, the Polychronicon, 
and the Historia Anglicana of Thomas Walsingham.” 

From the middle of the century, however, we are confronted 
by the problem of the Polychronicon continuations. The 
Polychronicon of Ranulph Higden, a Benedictine monk of St. 
Werburgs Chester, was probably the most popular ‘History of 
the World’ of its day.'* Many religious houses possessed a copy 
of Higden, and the continuations which were made to his text, 
which ends sometimes at 1827, sometimes at 1348 or 1352,'* form 
some of the most important chronicle narratives for the latter half 
of the fourteenth century. One such continuation is that of John 
Malverne, a monk of Worcester, which runs from 1346 to 1381,** 
and is then continued further by a monk of Westminster, down 
to 1394.1° Another continuation is the Monk of Evesham’s Vita 
Ricardi Secundi, which contains an important account of the 


9 Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II, ed. Stubbs (R.S.). I, p.xix. 
Hardy, Catalogue of Materials (R.S.) III, p.396. 

10 Maitland Club (1836). 

11 James Tait, Chronica Johannis de Reading et Anonymi Cantuari- 
ensis. (1914). 

12 Ibid; Introduction. 

13 ed. J. R. Lumby (R.S8.). 

14 C. L. Kingsford in D.N.B., s.v. ‘Higden, Ranuij’; R. Lane Poole, 
Chronicles and Annals (1926) pp.75-6; James Tait, Introduction to Chronica 
Johannis de Reading. 

15 Polychronicon, Vol. VIII, (R.S.). 

16 Ibid, Vol. IX; J. A. Robinson, Proceedings of British Academy, vol. 
TTI (1907). 
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period 1399-1402.17 A northern continuation is to be found in the 
Whalley chronicle which alone tells of Richard II’s deposition in 
1387.*° 

The whole question of the Polychronicon continuations, 
however, which lie very near to the centre of historical writing in 
the latter half of the fourteenth century, is one which awaits 
investigation. This brief survey of some of the more important 
literature of the day will have served its purpose if it gives a 
picture of the diverse sources of historical writing in the long 
period of decline in the Black Monk chronicles. 


(ii) 

It is against this sort of background that we must see the 
Cistercian chronicles of the fourteenth century. Too little is 
known of the detailed history of individual White Monk houses 
at this time to make any generalization particularly helpful. Few 
general studies of Cistercian houses in England exist, and none 
which treat at any length of their circumstances in the fourteenth 
century.*° The material itself is not abundant, for example, 
we have no information upon the state of Cistercian houses from 
episcopal visitations.7? We can however tell something of the 
change which comes over their intellectual outlook in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries by examining the statutes 
and constitutions of the order, its growing connection with the 
universities, and the contents of those White Monk libraries of 
which we have some knowledge. 

Under the direction of St. Bernard, the White Monks 
attempted initially to avoid those intellectual tendencies which had 
turned the Black Monk houses into great centres of learning. 
Their activitiy was focussed upon prayer and manual labour. 
‘*All the accretions of centuries to the Opus Dei were thrown 


17 Vita Ricardi Secundi, ed. Thomas Hearne (1729). See E. M. Thompson, 
Chronicon Angliae. p.xxxill; C. L. Kingsford, Historical Literature pp.23-24. 


18 M. V. Clarke and V. H. Galbraith, Bulletin of John Rylands Library. 
Vol. XIV (1930). pp.125-181. 

19 On the Cistercian houses in England, D. Knowles, The Monastic 
Order (1940), and The Religious Orders (1948). The early settlements in 
the North are dealt with by Alice M. Cook, Eng. Hist. Rev. VIII ( 1893). 
Information on individual houses is accessible in Dugdale’s Monasticon 
and the Victoria County Histories. 


20 There is a good account of the Cistercian system of visitation by 
the abbot of the founding house in Mahn. L’Ordre Cistercien (1945). 
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aside, save for the conventual Mass, and the relatively short office 
of the dead, which was recited on certain days only . ,. . To take 
the place of the abandoned vocal prayer and ceremonial, both 
work of the hands and reading—the lectio divina of the Rule, not 
study or artistic work—became once more a reality.?!’? Scholastic 
and literary activity is expressly attacked in two decrees of the 
Instituta generalis Capituli apud Cistercitum which belong to the 
middle of the twelfth century.??. The establishments of schools of 
oblate children in Cistercian monasteries is expressly forbidden. 
‘Nullus puerorum doceatur litteras intra monasterium vel in locis 
monasterii, nisi sit monachus, wel receptus in  probatione 
novitius . . .’”** No one who is under sixteen is to enter the 
novitiate. Elsewhere in the ‘Instituta’ the copying and the com- 
position of books is expressly forbidden without the consent of a 
general chapter, ‘Nulli liceat abhati nec monacho nec novitio 
libros facere, nisi forte cuiquam in generali abbatum capitulo 
concessum fuerit.’?** Even in the twelfth century in England 
however we find the purely secular histories of Ailred of 
Rievaulx** and Rievaulx itself appears to have borne something 
of the aspect of a centre of learning until the beginning of the 
thirteenth century.”® 

Of the greatest interest perhaps in illustrating the slackening 
of these early decrees is the connection between the White Monks 
and the universities of the thirteenth century. In a period of 
rapid growth at the English universities, the great monasteries 
came in time to provide residences at both Oxford and Cambridge 
where young scholars might be taught. By the end of the century 
there were three houses for scholar monks at Oxford: Durham 
and Gloucester Colleges for the Benedictines, and the Cistercian 
house at Rewley for the White Monks. Of these the White Monk 
foundation appears to be the first in point of time. In 1272 
Edmund of Cornwall founded a house for six White Monks, 
which in 1280-1 was enlarged to form a college (studium) under 


21 D. Knowles, The Monastic Order, pp.211-2. 

22 Guignard, Les Monuments Primitifs de la Régle Cistercienne (1878) 
pp. 245-276. 

23 Ibid, p.272. 23a Ibid, p.266. 

24 Migne, Patrologia Latina, Vol. CXCV. 

25 Chronicles of Stephen, ed. Hewlett (R.S.). I pp.34. On Rievaulx 
under Ailred: F. M. Powicke, The Life of Ailred of Rievaulx (1950), 
Introduction. 
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an abbot.*® The first Cistercian members appear to have come from 
Thame?’, and were expressly enjoined to imitate the life of the 
students at Paris.?° The 1272 foundation is thus some five years 
earlier than the decision of the Black Monks in General Chapter 
to found a school at Oxford.?® 

In the fourteenth century, during the pontificate of Benedict XII, 
the White Monk connection with the universities widened 
considerably. By the Constitutio of 1335, Pro Reformatione 
Ordinis Cisterciensis, certain generalia studia were appointed for 
the White Monks, at which they might study theology but not 
canon law.*° The place of study for individual houses depended 
upon their size. Houses of forty monks or more might send two 
members to Paris; houses of thirty to forty, one member to 
Paris; houses of eighteen to thirty might send one monk ‘ad alia 
generalia studia vel Parisius.’ In England Oxford was the 
appointed place of study.*? 
| If we turn from the universities to the libraries of individual | 
White Monk houses in England, we again find evidence which is 
of some interest in illustrating the orientation of their interests. 
From the twelfth century we have evidence of Cistercian abbots 
who collected books. Abbot Alexander of Meaux (1197-1210) is 
described in the chronicle of the house as librorum maximus 
perquisitor.*2 Abbot Goddard’s donation to Newnham Abbey 
from his own private collection of books (which included Cicero, 
De Amicita and De Senectute) is listed in Davidson’s history of 
the Abbey.** We know something of the contents of twenty or so 
Cistercian libraries from such sources as contemporary catalogues 
(of which there are few),**  Boston’s fifteenth century 


26 V.C.H. Oxon. II. pp.81-2. 

27 Toid. 

28 Canivez, Stat. Ord. Cist. (1983) III. p.217. 

29 See W. Pantin, Chapters of English Black Monks. (Camden Soc. 
Third Series), Vol. XLV, p.75. 

30 Nomasticon Cisterciense (new edition), ed. D. Julien Paris (1892) 
pp.489-490. 

31 In 1292 Cistercian houses in the province of Canterbury sent 
students to the house at Oxford (V.C.H. Ozon, II, pp. 81-82). 

32 Chronica de Melsa. ed. Bond (R.S.) Vol. I, p.326. 

33 James Davidson, History of Newnham Abbey (1843) p.14. 

34 See N. R. Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great Britain. (Royal Hist. 
Soe. 1941). 
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Catalogue—itself based upon an earlier Franciscan survey**—and 
Leland’s notes. The most interesting fourteenth century White 
Monk library is that of Meaux.** ‘The activity of the nineteenth 
abbot, Thomas Burton, has preserved for us the contents of the 
Abbey library as it existed at the end of the century. Though the 
total number of books is small compared with the biggest library 
of the day, that of the Benedictine cathedral priory of Christ 
Church, Canterbury,*’ the library at Meaux constitutes a collection 
of respectable size. Compared with a White Monk library of 
the thirteenth century such as Rievaulx, there is a considerable 
increase in the amount of secular literature at Meaux a hundred 
years later. The comparatively small amount of secular literature 
at Rievaulx*® (we find no classics, and in History only Bede and 
Ailred) was no doubt a feature of White Monk libraries at that 
time. At Meaux, however, at the end of the fourteenth century 
we find Sallust Cicero (De Senectute), Macrobius, Martial, 
Suetonius, and Eutropius among classical writers. Again Meaux 
has a considerable chronicle section—larger than that recorded in 
the next century in the library catalogue of the Austin canons of 
St. Mary’s, Leicester,*® ‘one of the larger libraries of fifteenth 
century England’,*® and the house which produced Henry 
Knighton. Among chronicles at Meaux we find Bede, Ailred, 
Henry of Huntingdon, Martinus Polonus, and possibly the Brut 
and Geoffrey of Monmouth. The library catalogue, however, 
cannot pretend to be exhaustive, for Burton used the Polychronicon 
and Brompton in the composition of his own chronicle.* 

As interesting perhaps as the increase in secular literature 
are the theological and philosophical contents of the Meaux 
library. In the limited selection of volumes there is much 
Augustine, Gregory, and Bernard, the ‘medieval classics,’ but 
few scholastic works of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


35 M. R. James “List of Libraries prefixed to Catalogue of John Boston.” 
Collect. Francis. Vol. ii. 

36 Printed in Chron. de Melsa. Vol III. 1xxxiii. 

37 M. R. James, Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover. (1903). 

38 M. R. James, Catalogue of MSS in Jesus College, Cambridge (1895) 
pp.44-52. ‘ 

39 M. R. James, Trans. Leics. Archaeolog. Soc. xix. (1936/7). 

40 M. V. Clarke Fourteenth Century Studies (1937) p.299. 

41 See introduction to Chron. de Melsa. 

42 I am grateful to Mr. K. W. Humphreys for suggesting this to me. 
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An occasional volume of Grosseteste**, Aquinas **, Bonaventura**, 
which reflects no doubt the interests and labours of some 
individual monk, fails to offset the general dearth in the writings 
of such scholars. There is no Albertus Magnus, Giles of Rome, 
Occam ; nothing of the Aristotelian commentaries which are to be 
found in such abundance a little before this time in the Merton 
library.*° 

Like their connections with the universities, therefore, the 
libraries of the White Monks cast some light upon the order as a 
whole, and explain something of the background from which their 
chronicles came. Little of the glory of their first beginnings can 
have hung about the fourteenth century Cistercians. Their 
discipline relaxed, their foothold in the intellectual movements of 
the day fitful, the White Monks moved between two worlds and 
failed to make the best of either. Theirs had been an ‘‘ephemeral 
perfection”’; from summing up much that was progressive in the 
twelfth century world, it is perhaps not too much to say that by the 
fourteenth century they were transformed into one of the more 
conservative of the religious orders.*? 


(iii) 

In turning to the Cistercian chronicles themselves we are 
plunged for the most part! among the dimmer figures of medieval 
historical writing, men whose names have in the’ majority of 
cases failed to survive the passage of time, To this there are 
however three or four exceptions. At the head of all Cistercian 
historical writing in England, and invariably found in White Monk 
libraries, are the works of Ailred of Rievaulx, his Genealogia 
Regum Anglorum, Vita S. Edward:: Regis et Confessoris, and his 
De Bello Standardu.*® After Ailred two Cistercian chronicles rank 
high in thirteenth century historical writing, Ralph of 
Coggeshall’s Chronicon Anglicanum, and the Waverley writer’s 
Annals. The Chronicon Anglicanum covers the period 1066-1223, 


43 Oculus Moralis. 

44 Summa Catholicae Fidei. 

45 Commentary on the third and fourth books of the Sentences. 

46 F. M. Powicke, The Medieval Books of Merton College (1931). 

47 For an estimate of the development of medieval monasticism, V. H. 
Galbraith, Eng. Hist. Rev. CCLII (1949) pp.368-370 (review of D. Knowles, 
The Religious Orders). 

48 Migne. P.L. Vol. CXCV. 
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and is particularly informative on the crusade of Richard 1.48 The 
Waverley Annals extend to 1291, and are an important source of 
information for John’s reign, and for the latter part of the reign 
of Henry fII.°° In the fourteenth century the greatest name is that 
of the Meaux chronicler,*! who is predominantly the chronicler of 
Meaux rather than of central events. Besides Meaux, we have 
the dubious Jervaulx compilation of Brompton,*? and a host of 
minor chronicles from smaller houses. A list of Cistercian 
chronicles, however provisional and incomplete, may serve to 
indicate the scope of Cistercian historical composition from the 
time of Ailred onwards. The following is based upon a somewhat 
summary examination of manuscripts conducted chiefly in the 
British Museum, and the Bodleian Library, Oxford.** 


HOUSE MANUSCRIPT PRINTED or REFERENCE 
Conway. Harleian 3725. ff. 38-65. 
Croxden. Cotton Faust B. vi, pt. 1. Francis Aidan Hibbert 
ff. 41-94. Dissolution of Monas- 
teries in Staffordshire 
(1910). 
Coggeshall. Cotton Vesp. D. x. _ Printed by Joseph 
(College of Arms. Stevenson in Rolls Series. 
Arundel 11?). 
Dieulacres. Greys Inn Ms. 9, Printed (in part) 
ff. 88-147. B.J.R.L. Vol. xiv. 
pp. 125-181. 
Hayles. Cotton Cleopatra D. iii, 
ff. 1-72. Harleian 3725, 
ff. 1-37. 
Jervaulx Cambridge. Corpus Printed by Twysden 
(?) Christi College 96. Decem Scriptores 
Cotton Tiberius. c. xiii. (John of Brompton). 
Kinloss. Harleian 2363. ff. 44-71. 
Kirkstall. Oxford. Laud Misc. 722, Printed in B.J.R.L. Vol. 
ff. 38-88. Dodsworth 140. XV. pp. 100-137. 
Louth Park. Privately owned. Printed from 1066 with 


J. N. Allison, 
Bexhill-on-Sea. 


translation by E. Ven- 
ables, Lincs Record 


Society (1891). 


49 Radulphi de Coggeshall, Chronicon Anglicanum, ed. Stevenson (R.S.). 
50 Annales Monastici, ed. Luard (R.S.) I. 

51 Chronica de Melsa, ed. E. Bond (R5S.). 

52 Twysden, Decem Scriptores (1652) cols. 725-1284. 


53 The Ailred manuscripts constitute a problem of their own. For 
an introduction to Ailred’s writings: F. M. Powicke, The Life of Ailred of 
Rievaulx p.xcv. There is a list of extant manuscripts (which include the 
historical writings) by Carleton M. Sage, The Catholic Historical Review, 
Vol. XXXIV, (1949), pp.437-445. The Mss. here quoted come from Rievaulx. 
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HOUSE MANUSCRIPT PRINTED or REFERENCE 
Margam. Cambridge. Trinity Printed by Luard in Rolls 
College. 1108. Series, Annales Monastici, 
Vol. I. pp.3-40 

Meaux. Manchester J. Rylands. Printed by E. Bond in 
Lat. 219. Egerton Rolls Series. Chronica de 

Ms. 1141. Melsa. 
Melrose. Cotton Faustina B. ix. Printed by Fulman in 
ff. 2-75. Rerum Anglicarum Scrip- 


tores (1688), pp. 135-244. 

Also by Stevenson, 

Bannatyne Club (1835). 

Rushen. Cotton Julius A. vii. J. Johnstone, Antiqui- 
ff. 1-52. tates Celto-Normannicae 

(1786). Printed by Cam- 

den in abbreviated form 

under title Chronicon 


Manniae. 
Rievaulx. Cotton Vitellius F-.iii. Printed by Migne Pairo- 
articles 1 and 2. logia Latina, Vol. 195. 
York Minster Ms xvi Also Twysden, Decem. 
L.8.53. Scriptores. Chronicles of 
Stephen, Howlett (R.S.) 
III. 179-199. 
Sibton. Oxford. Bodleian Laud 
(?) Misc. 545. 
Stanley. Oxford. Bodleian Digby 
11. ff. 149-187. 
Stanlow. Cotton Domitian A. xii. 2. See Kingsford, Historical 
Cotton Cleopatra, C.1iil. Literature pp.279-291 
ff. 328-337. Printed by lLuard in 
Tintern Royal 14. c. vi. Rolls Series, Flores His- 
torium. Vol. III. pp.328- 
348. 
Waverley. Cotton Vespasian A. xvi. Printed by. Luard in Rolls 


Series. Annales Monas- 
tici. Vol. II. pp. 129-411. 
Whalley. Harleian 3600. See Kingsford, Historical 
Literature pp.279-291. 
Fourteenth Century 
Studies pp. 91-95. 


Woburn. Cotton Domitian A. xii. I. See E. Bond, Introduc- 
tion to Chronicle of 
Meauz. 


Not all these chronicles are of course from the fourteenth 
century, nor do they all originate from Cistercian houses in the 
first instance. Royal 14. c. vi. is a Norfolk manuscript of the 
Flores Historiarum written to 1304 in the Benedictine house of 
St. Benet’s Holme. The entries from 1305 to 1323 however 
(ff. 254-259) were written in the Cistercian house of Tintern, 
to which the manuscript passed. Tintern references are to be 
found on ff. 254, 257v. A more famous manuscript, Harley 3600, 
is in fact a copy of Higden’s Polychronicon which came into the 
hands of the Whalley Abbey per procurationem. It is unlikely that 
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it was written there, though its continuation from 1346-1430 may 
well have been. 

In point of time only a small percentage of these manuscripts 
belong to the fourteenth century. Ailred goes back to the twelfth 
century. A great number belong to the thirteenth; Coggeshall, 
Margam, Waverley, Conway, Melrose, Stanley. Some belong to 
the fifteenth, Dieulacres, Louth Park, Stanlow, Whalley. Kinloss 
has entries which extend to 1556. Specifically fourteenth century 
chronicles are: Croxden (B.M. Cotton Faust B. vi, pt 1. 
ff. 41-94), which is definitely annals rather than a chronicle. The 
last written entry is 1374 (f. 91). Hayles extends to 1314 (Cotton 
Cleopatra D. iii ff. 1-72), and to 1366 (Harl. 3725 ff. 1-37). From 
internal evidence John of Brompton appears to have written 
after 1300, for at col. 747 line 27 is a reference to John of Ely, 
Rishop of Norwich (1299-1325).°* The Meaux chronicle was 
written to 1396 by the nineteenth abbot Thomas de Burton 
(Egerton Ms), and continued to 1417, where the leaves are 
missing, by an unknown continuator (Philips Ms).*° Kirkstall 
(Laud Misc 722) seems to fall quite definitely within the dates, 
1370-1376, and Dodsworth 140 was written at the very turn of 
the century.°* Rushen, Chronicon Manniae (Cotton Julius A. vii 
ff. 1-52) has ff. 48-51 v. consisting of fourteenth century entries 
which extend to 1374. Tintern (Royal 14 c¢. vi), as already 
mentioned, has a continuation from 1305-1323. Woburn (Cotton 
Domit A. xii 1) comes down to 1335.°" 


(iv) 
The fourteenth century was not a great period of chronicle 
writing. Its chief feature is the decline of the narratives written 


54 This John of Ely is almost certainly John Salmon, prior of Ely, 
who was transferred to Norwich by Papal mandate (V.C.H. Norfolk. II. 237). 


55 Now Rylands Ms. Lat. 219. 
56 See infra p.24. 


57 (1) No Pipewell chronicles have been discovered. The manuscript 
bound up with the Pipewell Cartulary in Cotton Caligula. A xii. (ff. 1-6) 
consists of Worcester Annals, probably from the Benedictine house of 
Pershore. The chronicle bound up with the Pipewell Register (Cotton 
Caligula A. xiii) does not appear to be a Pipewell production. It seems to 
have orignally been part of Cotton Vesp. A. ix. [See M. V. Clarke, Medieval 
Representation and Consent pp.193-195]. (ii) I have not dealt with 
the Welsh chronicles continued at Strata Florida in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Upon this problem see J. E. Lloyd, “The Welsh 
Chronicles,” (Proc. British Academy. 1928). I owe this reference to Mr. 
Glan Jones. 
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in the Black Monk houses. Though the age was interested in 
history, as the great compendiums of history, the Histona Aurea, 
the Brut, John of Brompton, the Polychonicon bear witness, the 
general temper of the writing was uncritical, and history merged 
rapidly into romance. This was the time when Higden copied 
Geoffrey of Monmouth into his text, and carried the ‘Legendary 
History of Britain’ a stage further on its path to Tudor times.** 
Political prophecies abound in the fourteenth century writing. The 
Merlin prophecies are to be found in the Brut, and the Bridlington 
prophecies commence in the 1370’s.°° The middle century sees 
the beginning of such historical legends as that of Arthur’s 
foundation of Oxford University, first propounded by Higden, 
Brompton, and the long Kirkstall chronicle, then caught up and 
repeated by seventeenth century scholars.*° In an age of 
disintegrating standards, much of the best work was done in the 
writing of local history, in the accounts of abbeys, cathedrals, 
and corporate bodies,®* compiled by men such as Abbot Burton of 
Meaux, under the impulse of a personal and indestructible interest 
in the past. | 

To the age in which they lived the Cistercian chroniclers made 
no great contribution of their own. Not one of the fourteenth 
century Cistercian chronicles comes from a house which produced 
a thirteenth century chronicle which is known to us, Even the 
important Cistercian chronicles at Coggeshall and Waverley 
found no continuators for their text. Unlike the greater Black 
Monk houses, such as Bury and St. Albans, the Cistercian founda- 
tions were never to the same extent great autonomous powers 
immersed in their own problems and controversies, nor were they 
situated at or near centres of population and pilgrimage. In the 
majority of cases they lacked both the desire and the facilities to 
set down a continuous view of the history of their day. 

When they did set it down their account is invariably 
unambitious and circumscribed. With the exception of Ailred, 
Coggeshall, Waverley, the Cistercian chronicles are _ pre- 
dominantly concerned with the local fortunes of their house. The 


58 See T. D. Kendrick, British Antiquity (1950). 

59 See infra. p.41. 

60 Parker, Oxford Historical Society, (1884-5), ITI. 

61 V. H. Galbraith, Historical Research in Medieval England. 
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Croxden chronicle is a particularly good example of this. In a 
composition which reads in parts more like a series of annals than 
a chronicle it makes little attempt to deal at length with the greater 
events in Church and State. The year 1301, for example, is notable 
for an earthquake which terrified the monks in the refectory 
(f. 78v); 1303 is remarkable for the burning of the Abbey wood at 
Cheadle (f. 78v) ; 1372 for a great storm which flooded the Church 
and blew the roof off the dormitory (f. 90v). The chronicle is in 
fact a record of events at Croxden, stiffened by entries on the 
Church, wars, and pilgrimages. 

Moreover the appearance of the manuscripts in which the 
majority of the Cistercian chronicles survive does not testify to 
any skill or care in writing. Several of the narratives are written 
- as continuations to a main text which originated elsewhere. This 
is strong argument for the lack of a scriptorium. It was only 
natural that the smaller White Monk houses should apply to a 
big establishment (which kept duplicates) when they wanted a 
service book or a ‘standard chronicle’ of good quality, which they 
could not produce themselves. Thus certain of their ‘chronicles’ 
are written on the blank folios of manuscripts from other houses. 
When the chronicle as a whole originates from a Cistercian house 
its appearance is frequently undistinguished, as in the case of the 
small Kirkstall chronicle bound up in the Dodsworth notebook. 

In the manner and content of their writing the Cistercian 
chronicles may perhaps be said to reflect on a small scale the 
general tendencies of the day, and the very dislocation in chronicle 
writing at the end of the century thrusts them sometimes into 
prominence. In certain cases they preserve important information 
-which has disappeared or been eliminated from other literary 
sources. The most famous example of this is the chronicle which 
belonged to Whalley Abbey, Lancashire, which contains an 
account of the deposition of Richard II in 1387 which is 
contained in no other chronicle.** Chronicles from Dieulacres 
and Kirkstall also contain information on political events for the 
reigns of Richard II and Henry IV which we cannot find 


62 On Croxden see Charles Lynam, Abbey of St. Mary, Crozden (1911). 
Francis Aidan Hibbert, Dissolution of Monasteries as Illustrated by 
by Suppression of Religious Houses of Staffordshire (1910). 

63 M. V. Clarke and V. H. Galbraith. B.J.R.L. XIV. 
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elsewhere.** These Cistercian chronicles from Northern and 
Midland houses are of some importance therefore in supplementing 
other narratives, especially for the years around 13899, a period in 
English history when many of the literary sources are particularly 
suspect. °° 

If John of Brompton is indeed a Cistercian production from 
Jervaulx, the White Monks would seem to have shared the revival 
of interest in the past, and to have played their part in producing 
one of the great fourteenth century compendiums of history, 
worthy to be ranked with the Polychronicon, John of Tynemouth’s 
Historia Aurea, and the Brut. John of Brompton is one of the 
most ambitious attempts in the fourteenth century to write 
English history.®* The compiler who wrote in the period post 1300 
aimed to continue or to supplement Geoffrey of Monmouth.*’ 
Beginning with the conversion of the Saxons which Geoffrey had 
not treated, the chronicler sought to trace English history through 
to Edward I1.°* The attempt defeated him, however, and he 
stopped in 1199 at the reign of John. As far as he goes, however, 
Brompton is fuller than Higden, the text of whose chronicle he 
incorporates into his narrative at times.® 

A word must finally be said of Abbot Burton, the compiler of 
the Meaux chronicle. The continuator of the chronicle says that 
Abbot Burton, the nineteenth abbot, after resigning his abbacy, 
compiled the first book of the chronicles of the Abbey. He 
brought together, charters, rentals, and other evidences of the 
monastery to make the first register of documents in the Abbey." 
Burton is perhaps exceptional in his critical sense, for he can point 
out an ambiguity in the phrasing of a twelfth century charter in 
his account of the Abbey’s history. His chronicle which is built 
up around the history of Meaux—a section upon general history 
following an account of the tenure of each abbot—remains the 
most impressive Cistercian chronicle of the fourteenth century, 
and shows how the history of a corporate body could be written 
by an individual with an enduring interest in its past. 


64 Ibid and B.J.R.L. vol. Xv. 65 Ibid. 

66 On Brompton see Hardy, Materials Relating to History of Great 
Britain II. 589-41. Dugdale, Monasticon V. 567. 

67 Twysden, Preface 1vi-1vii. 68 Ibid, col. 725. 

69 Compare cols 910-911 of Brompton with Polychronicon VI, pp.118-128. 

70 Chron. de Melsa, III. p.276. 
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When all is said, however, the White Monk chronicles remain 
essentially minor works. In literary production, as in art, the 
White Monks had little to set beside the tremendous achievement 
vf the Black Monk houses. In comparison with the Austin canons, 
who produced Hemingburgh and Henry Knighton, their historical 
writing does not rank high. Nonetheless, despite the narrowness 
of their achievement, the Cistercian chronicles must always be 
of some interest as one facet of the intellectual activity of the 
greatest of the twelfth century reform movements. 


iI 
(i) 


Before examining the two chronicles of Kirkstall Abbey we 
must look first at the parent volume whence both they and the 
Fundacio abbathte de Kirkstall derive, Laud Miscellany 722, a 
highly important document for Kirkstall history. 
In the Bodleian Library there is a composite volume 
measuring nearly 8 x 6 inches, written in various fifteenth century 
hands, and made up of a number of separate manuscripts and 
some printed matter.7* It is not known when the volume was put 
together in its present form, but it was probably between 1495 
and 1595, at which latter date it was owned by Thomas 
Falkingham of North Hall, near Leeds.7? Falkingham had 
possession of the volume in 16207*; but some time after this it 
came into Laud’s hands, and he gave it to the Bodleian Library 
in 1633. The contents of the volume were listed by Laud’s 
chaplain, and comprise the following manuscripts: 
1. (ff. 1-18v). A Life of Germanus Antissiodorensis by 
Constantine the priest; (ff. 19-32v). A Bestiary. 

2. (ff. 33-38v). A history of the Heptarchy, and (ff. 38v- 
88) a chronicle up to 1360 (Liber generations regum 
Anglorum per genealogiam tripartitam). 


71 IT am indebted to Mr. R. W. Southern of Balliol College, and Mr. 
Hunt, Keeper of Western Manuscripts, in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, for 
help in examining the Laud volume. 

72 Falkingham’s name is on f.192 of the ms. The pamphlet at f.188 
was printed in 1493-4. Therefore presumably the composite manuscript 
came together after 1494, and before Falkingham saved it from burning 
in 1595. 


73 Roger Dodsworth saw it then, see infra, p.19. 
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3. (ff. 89-92) Acta Sancte Barbare; (ff. 93-97) a tract 
against evil bishops; (ff. 97v-98v) a Lacy genealogy; 
(f. 99) note from Domesday book at Beamsley ; (f. 102v) 
notes of capture of Andrew Barton, a pirate, in 1511, 
and invasion of Scotland in 1513. 

4. (ff. 103-111). A brief history of the Kingdom and 
description of the city of Jerusalem; (f. 112v) extracts on 
Stephen and Matilda which form part of Lacy notes; 
(f. 113) note on origin of Carmelites. 

(ff. 115-124). Short pieces concerning Carmelites by 

Johannes Grossus and John Bacon (or Baconthorpe) ; 

(ff. 124v-125) brief Carmelite chronicle or annals (last 

entry 1294); (f. 125v) fifteenth century entries relating to 

Lacy and Lancastrian families (written across f. 126 also) ; 

(f. 126) Lacy genealogy from Nigel to Alice, and note on 

marriage of John Lacy, Constable of Chester; (f. 127) 

Legend of Amys and Amilion; extracts on William the 

Conqueror. 

6. (ff. 129-138). Fundacio abbathie de Kirkstall (printed 
in Thoresby Society. Vol. 1V); (f. 138v) obit of Robert de 
Lacy; (f. 141) History of Pope Silvester (fragment) ; 
(f. 141v) obits of French kings, and Scottish entries (last 
entry 1489). 

7. (ff. 142-187). Two printed pamphlets Albertus : Secreta 
mulierum et virorum, and Colombi Epistule de Insulis 
noviter Repertis.™ 

8. (f. 192) Latin poem. Incip. Valior et humana caro; 
(ff. 193-204) Edmundi Riche Speculum Ecclesia. 


There is little in the volume itself to denote the ultimate 
provenance of the separate pieces, though there are considerable 
indications of the Leeds home of the volume in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century. The notes which are scribbled on to the 
blank folios of the separate mss give no clue to origin.”> We do 
know, however, that the volume belonged at one time to Thomas 
Falk:ingham of North Hall near Leeds, for there is a note at 
f. 192 that he saved it from burning, ‘anno domine Elizabethe 
vegine 37 primo Mai, 1595.’ At f. 99 seq are notes in a sixteenth 
century hand with the heading, ‘The copy of the book called 
Domesday att Beamsley in the keppinge of M. Clapton,’ and these 
refer to Skyrack wapentake and the fee of Leeds. Clearly we are 


a 


74 Proctor’s Index of Printed Books. Vol 1. Part 1. pp.89-573. The 
first was printed at Cologne by Nicholas Gotz, 1474-80. The second by Guy 
Marchand at Paris. pp.1493-4. 


75 For example, everything written after f.97 and before f.103 are 
notes written on the blank folios of this particular ms. 
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dealing with a group of manuscripts which were located in Leeds 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, and one of which, the 


Fundacio, is unlikely to have been written elsewhere than at 
Kirkstall Abbey. 


(ii) 

Contributory evidence on the provenance of the Laud volume 
comes from the notebooks of the great seventeenth century 
Yorkshire antiquary Roger Dodsworth, ‘the man behind’ Dugdale 
and the Monasticon Anglicanum.’* Dodsworth was an indefatigable 
transcriber of manuscripts, and some hundred and sixty of his 
note-books now rest in the Bodleian Library.’” It so happens that 
between September 1619 and August 1620 Dodsworth saw three 
of the manuscripts in the Laud volume, at the time when it was 
in the hands of Thomas Falkingham. 

MS. Dodsworth 116. ff. 1-27 is his transcription of the 
Fundacio from a copy which he says was in the hands of ‘a Mr. 
Cookes, Vicar of Leeds.’ The original of this copy must have been 
the manuscript of the Fundacio in the Laud volume because 
Dodsworth initially transcribed the obit of Robert de Lacy writing 
it incorrectly as it stands at the end of the Fundacio.”* 


*Inventum est in cronicis abbathie de Kyrkestall quod 
anno Regis Henrici (sic) quarto et anno domint MCXCIII 
mensis augusti die XX V videlicet XIV kalendas februari 
obit bone memorie dominus Robertus de Lacy secundus 
fundator monasterii de Kyrkestall ibi sepilitur’. 

Dodsworth then crossed out ‘Henrici? and wrote ‘R.I.’ in 
the margin. He also crossed out ‘Robertus’ and wrote ‘primus 
Henricus de Lacy’.7® | 

There is no doubt, therefore, that Dodsworth saw a copy of 
the text of the Fundacio in the Laud volume. After this the 
numbering of the folios in Dodsworth’s notebook is curious, but 
eleven folios further on at f. 28v after extracts from the chronicle 
of Man, we get extracts from what appears to be the Carmelite 
chronicle which is now ff. 124v-125 in the Laud volume. 
Dodsworth says in his transcription, ‘this 1s out of a Ms belonging 
to Kirkstall in the custody of Th. Ffowkingham de Leddes.’ 


76 See D. C. Douglas, English Scholars (1939) pp.31-60 
77 Joseph Hunter, Three Catalogues (1827). 

78 £.138Vv., , 

79 Ms. Dodsworth 116. f.27. 
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Finally in another of his notebooks Dodsworth has copied out 
extracts relating to the genealogy of the Lacy family which are 
to be found in notes scribbled in the Laud volume, and also in 
another manuscript (Titus. A.xix. ff. 59-62).*° Dodsworth 
copies his extracts from the Laud volume, however, for the 
paragraphs are identical, and, to clinch matters on f. 48v. of his 
note book Dodsworth has copied out extracts relating to the 
Lacy family which are found only on f. 125v of Laud. These 
extracts from the Laud volume are said by Dodsworth to be 
‘in qguodam antiquo Ms in custodia Dr Fawkingham de Leeds. 
19 Aug 1620... . quondam abbathie de Kirkstall pertinente’.** 

We have thus Dodsworth’s evidence that among the contents 
of the Laud volume, the Fundacio, the Carmelite chronicle, and 
the notes on the Lacys belonged to Kirkstall. 


(iii) 

There remains one more line of enquiry concerning the 
provenance of the contents of the Laud volume. The obit of 
Robert de Lacy at the end of the Fundacio is written in a different 
hand to that account itself. The man who wrote it wrote various 
other notes, relating principally to the Lacy family, which are 
scattered throughout the manuscripts of the Laud volume (at 
ff. 97v-98v, 112v, 126, 127v, 138v). Mr. Denholm-Young 
believes (1) that the author of these notes was a Kirkstall scribe 
who had access to the Fundacio (2) that because this hand occurs 
on all the separate manuscripts of the Laud volume therefore all 
belonged to Kirkstall.** : 

In the British Museum there is, however, a manuscript, Titus 
A xix, which contains notes identical to those in the Laud volume. 
Internal evidence shows not only that the two accounts are 
written in what is undoubtedly the same hand, but that the Titus 
manuscript is the source behind the notes in the Laud volume.** 
At f. 6lv of the Titus manuscript is a reference to the suppression. 
of Kirkstall in 1539, Supprecto domus de Kyrkestall die sabbati 
Anno domini M. CCCCCXXXIX, die St. Cecilia dicata..... 


80 See p.32. 

81 Ms. Dodsworth 118. f.47. 
82 Laud Ms. f.138v. 

83 B.J.R.L. XV. 

84 See p.34. 
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The hand which wrote the note at the end of the Fundacio is 
therefore post-Dissolution. It cannot be described with certainty 
as the hand of a Kirkstall scribe, and its occurence on the other 
manuscripts which comprise the Laud volume does not necessarily 
prove their Kirkstall provenance. On the other hand in 1620 
Dodsworth believed that the Lacy extracts written in this hand 
derived from Kirkstall.*® 


Il 
(i) 


In the Laud volume is one of the works with which 
we are concerned, the Long Chronicle. This _ chronicle 
now occupying ff. 38-88, was at one time a separate entity, 
as the numbering of the quires shows. It is a history from 
Vortigern to 1360, based ultimately upon a variety of sources, 
and compiled in four sections. Its ascription to Kirkstall rests 
upon the fact that it is written in what is almost certainly the 
same hand as the Fundacio Abbathie de Kirkstall.*7 It is 
impossible to say whether the chronicle originated at Kirkstall, 
or was. merely copied there. There is some evidence however 
that the manuscript in the Laud volume was copied from some 
intermediary source or sources other than those upon whose texts 
it is ultimately based. ** 

The Short Chronicle requires a_ slightly more detailed 
discussion. Bound up in another of Dodsworth’s  note- 
books*? is the original manuscript of a fifteenth century chronicle 
of eleven folios which bears no external marks of provenance and 
no title. It consists for the most part of a highly illuminating 
account of the reign of Richard II, concentrating its narrative 
dramatically upon the final years of Richard’s reign. It is in fact 
a brief fragment of contemporary history from the very end of 
the fourteenth century. The interesting feature of this Short 
Chronicle is that at one time it appears to have formed part of the 
Laud volume. This discovery which was made by Miss Clarke 
and Mr. Denholm-Young,*® can be supported by three lines of 


85 Ms. Dodsworth. 118. f.47. 

87 Lt.-Col. E. Kitson-Clark pointed this out in the Thoresby Society, 
vol. IV, p.170. 

88 See infra p.29. 89 Ms. Dodsworth 140. 


90 B.JI.R.L. Vol. XV. 
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evidence : (1) as they point out, the Laud volume after f. 111 lacks 
a gathering and a half, and this Small Chronicle of eleven folios 
exactly fills the gap, (2) there is a note on a fire at St. Mary’s, 
York on f. 126 of the Laud volume*! which appears to have been 
transcribed into the Laud volume from the Short Chronicle, (3) 
Dodsworth who saw and transcribed a portion of this Short 
Chronicle into yet another notebook®’, says that the chronicle was 
then in the possession of Thomas Falkingham, who we know 
possessed the Laud volume in 1595.°* There can, in fact, be little 
doubt that the Short Chronicle was at one time phyiscally part of 
the Laud volume. 

We now come to the question of the provenance of this 
chronicle. The very fact that it was at one time bound up in the 
Laud Volume might perhaps predispose one towards Kirkstall. 
Dodsworth’s seventeenth century transcription of a part of 
this Short Chronicle, however, directly attributes the chronicle 
to Kirkstall, ‘‘an old chronicle in Ms in the keeping of Thos 
Fawkingham of Norhall in Leeds, esq, that sometimes belonged 
to Kirkstall’’.°* Though we lack evidence to confirm Dodsworth’s 
identification, it may well be that writing at Leeds within a 
hundred years of the dissolution of the house, he was in contact 
with a strong tradition which linked the manuscript to Kirkstall. 


(ti) 

The internal evidence of the two chronicles fails to throw 
decisive light upon the question of their provenance. In neither 
chronicle is Kirkstall directly mentioned, nor is there any obvious 
connection between the two chronicles. 

The Short Chronicle contains several references to localities 
in or about Leeds. Thomas Sampson of Leeds whom the 
chronicler knew personally is spoken of at length.*® There is a 
detailed description of John de Thwyng, the saintly ‘John of 
Bridlington’.°* Apart from these two Yorkshire references, the 
chronicler mentions on two occasions dolphins washed up on the 


91 See infra p.84. 
92 Ms. Dodsworth. 116. f.48. 93 See supra. p.18. 


94 This transcription was printed by Williams as Appendix to Traison 
et Mort, pp.286-7 (English Historical Society, 1846). 


95 p.53. 96 p.b4, 
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shore near Guisborough.*” He refers to the fire of St. Mary’s, 
York,** and to apparitions at both York and Doncaster.*® On the 
ether hand the chronicler says he was at Silverstone (North- 
amiptonshire) in 1372, and there is the description of a remarkable 
storm between Peterborough and Stilton in 1396. 

The internal evidence of the Long Chronicle in the Laud volume 
is even less decisive. It has no specifically Yorkshire references 
and its one link with the Cistercians appears to be the mention 
on ff. 72, 74 of the White Monk houses of Beaulieu and Vale 
Royal. No specific interest in Northern affairs can be detected, 
and though, when we come to the fourteenth century, the chronicler 
uses the prophecies of ‘John of Bridlington’ (written by John 
Erghome, an Augustinian friar of York), he uses the version 
of the prophecies now found only in the copy which once belonged 
to the library of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury.'°° 

We can get somewhat further in dating the two chronicles. 
In the case of the Short Chronicle the latest date referred to in the 
text is the order for taking down the Earl of Huntingdon’s head 
an order dated February 19, 1400.'°' This section of the 
chronicle must therefore have been written after February 1400. 
Miss Clarke and Mr. Denholm-Young have argued that the Short 
Chronicle must have been written after 1405, for it includes in its 
text a note written after that date on f. 126 of the Laud volume. 
However it seems almost certain that the note in the Laud 
volume was transcribed from the chronicle, and not incorporated 
into it, which leaves us with February 1400, as the terminus a 
quo. We cannot give a terminus ante quem with equal assurance. 
The argument that the chronicler does not mention the return 
of Isabella to France in September 1401, or Scrope’s execution 
in 1405, is not really conclusive of an earlier date of writing. It 
seems likely, however, from the marked silence upon events 
after 1400 that the chronicle was written shortly after that date. 

97 The second reference gives the year 1377 and not 1379. This agrees 
with Anonimalle Chronicle ed. V. H. Galbraith (1927). p.118. (See infra 
ge For the fire at St. Mary’s see Anonimalle Chronicle, p.95 whic 
gives the year 1377 and Letters from Northern Registers p.419 which 
dates it 6th April 1378. ; 

99 The references to apparitions are on pp.84-5 of the translation. 


100 See infra p.29-30. 


101 The order for taking Huntingdon’s head down is given in the 
Cal. Close Rolls (1400), p.56. 
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The dating of the Short Chronicle is complicated slightly by 
the factor that to make sense of the eulogy on Richard in 1397 
(f. 104v), and the condemnation of him in 1399 (f. 107), it is 
probable, though by no means certain, that the chronicle was 
written over a period of two or three years, the section up to 
“‘clarius demonstravit’’ (f. 104v) before 1399, and the remainder 
of the chronicle shortly after that date. Internal evidence supports 
the view that the section up to ‘clarius demonstravit’ was written 
about 1397-8. In this section of the chronicle, no date after 1399 
is given by the chronicler. Under the date 1382, he is aware of 
events in 13894, and under 1388 of events in 1397-8. There is on 
the other hand no visible break in the manuscript after ‘clartus 
demonstravit’; the break there in sense and chronology is not so 
distinctive as Miss Clarke and Mr. Denholm-Young would seem 
to suggest ; and from the expressions used, ‘terminum vite clausit,’ 
and ‘modica respective,’ the whole text appears to be the work 
of one writer. The possibility cannot be entirely excluded that 
the chronicle is copied from an original written in two sections, 
but there is no evidence in fact to support this view. 

The dating of the Long Chronicle in the Laud volume does not 
present the same difficulties. Though the official catalogues 
represent the chronicle as extending to 1370,'°? the text ends at 
1360 with the conclusion of the Peace of Bretigny. The last date 
mentioned in the chronicle is however 1370, for the heading of 
the final section runs, ‘a coronacione Henricit secundi usque ad 
annum gracie 1370.’!°* It was apparently written before the death 
of the Black Prince in 1376, for the first three sections of the 
chronicle (ff. 39v, 52v, 64) begin with a genealogy written in such 
a way as to imply that he was still alive at the time of writing. 
The chronicle was probably written in its first draft in the period 
1370-1376. The extracts from the Bridlington prophecies confirm 
this dating,’°* and likewise certain expressions in the text. 

Internal evidence thus brings out clearly the relative dates 
of composition. The Long Chronicle was written 1370-1376, the 
Short Chronicle almost certainly completed about 1400. Yet the 
latter shows no traces of having used the former. The two over- 


102 See Coxe, Cat. Cod. Mss. in Bibl Bod. partis II. Fasc I. 
103 Ms. Laud. Misc. 722. £.68. 
104 See infra p.41. 
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lap only for the period of the battle of Poitiers, where except for 
a similar remark on the captive kings (found also in Gray’s 
Scalacronica), they reveal no similarities of any kind. 

(iii) 

The question of the sources used by the two chroniclers is 
one of no small difficulty, particularly in the case of the Short 
Chronicle. In the first place the compiler of this Short Chronicle 
used what must almost certainly have been a Franciscan source 
for his early entries on f. 98, and probably for his account of the 
four friars. Miss Clarke and Mr. Denholm-Young have stated how- 
ever that the dual system of dating within the chronicle argues a 
Franciscan source, and that those entries which are given ‘anno 
domini’ without the regna] year derive from a chronicle based 
primarily upon Franciscan obits, 1231-1385, which must itself 
have been based upon an Italian source.?** It is difficult, however, 
to accept this argument from the examples given. The early 
entries on f. 98 are given ‘anno gracie’ simply; e.g. ‘Anno gracie 
1290 floruit St. Lodowicus ...’ ‘Anno gracie 1249 frater 
Alexander Halis prothodoctor pauperus ...’, ‘Anno gracie 1260 
St. Thomas de Alquino ordinis predicatorum.’ Apart from these 
entries where no regnal year would be likely, there are three 
entries only in the remainder of the chronicle which fail to give 
the regnal year when the formula ‘anno gracie’ is used. They 
are (1) the obit of Isabella, mother of Edward III, in 1858,?°° (2) the 
obit of Queen Jeanne of Scotland in 1362.'°? (3) mention of the 
great storm between Peterborough and Stilton in 1396.'°7* In the 
light of this it is difficult to agree with the idea of a Franciscan 
source which extends to 1385, or with the particular examples 
given.’ It is, in fact, hard to say much about the ‘Franciscan 
source’ which the chronicler used other than that it or he was 
sadly out on the dates of Alexander Hales,?°® and in the statement 
that St. Antony was buried in Spain. : 

Besides this ‘anonymous Franciscan source’ the chronicler 
does not appear to have borrowed directly from any of the standard 


105 BJ.RL. XV. 106 p.62. 

107 Ibid. 107@ p.73. 

108 William de Apilton who is mentioned on p.66 is quoted as an 
example of a Franciscan entry, yet no year is given before his name. 

109 Alexander Hales died. in 1245; the chronicle says he entered the 
order of the Friars Minor in 1249. 
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chronicles of the day for the period of Edward III’s reign. The 
description of the Black Prince returning to England ‘fertur 
intoxicatus’ uses the same expression as Walsingham in the 
Historia Anglicana,’® but apart from this one phrase there is no 
resemblance. For his casualty lists of the battle of Poitiers he 
used a contemporary newsletter. His figures agree most closely 
with Burghersh as given in Avesbury pp. 252-5."'? He copies, in a 
somewhat abbreviated form, the questions put by Richard II to 
the judges in 1387, which appear in many of the contemporary 
chronicles. He had at hand also an account of Richard’s 
renunciation and of Henry’s claim to the throne, documents which 
as Kingsford has suggested were deliberately circulated by the 
new regime.'!? A similar form of the renunciation with almost 
identical abbreviations is to be found printed in Letters from 
Northern Registers.11* Apart from these obvious sources how- 
ever, the links with contemporary chronicle literature are small. 
There is finally the evidence of the Latinity of the chronicle 
itself. Frequent crossings out of nouns and substitution of a 
different word, ‘mareschallus’ for ‘seneschallus’, ‘parliamento’ 
for ‘consilio,’ majestate’ for ‘potestate’ suggest transcription 
probably by dictation from some other source. The possibility 
of a reasonably literary source behind a good deal of the 
Richard II narrative cannot in fact be entirely ruled out. Yet 
if this is the case, the original has been barbarously handled in. 
transmission. Mistakes are legion, particularly errors by 
metathesis, ‘wtrosorie’ for ‘vtictoriose,’ ‘senerissime’ for 
“serenissime’; on one occasion ‘totulis’ is written for ‘titulis’. 
The passage on John de Thwyng at prayer is unintelligible as it’ 
stands. As Miss Clarke and Mr. Denholm-Young say, the 
manuscript is the work of a scribe who could not read what he 
was copying, or who did not fully understand what was said.*** 
The sources used by the compiler of the Long Chronicle are 
perhaps of more general interest in a study of historical writing. 


110 Historia Anglicana. I. p.305. 

111 See also Chandos Herald, edit. Michel p.338. 
112 C, L. Kingsford, Historical Literature. p.20. 
113 Edited Raine. p.429. 

114 BJ.R.L. Xv. 
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The chronicle is divided into four sections :— 
ff. 39 -52v—Account of Anglo-Saxon Kings. 
ff. 52v-63v—Rollo, Duke of Normandy to William 
the Conqueror. 
ff. 64 -68 —Counts of Anjou to coronation of 
Henry II. 
ff. 68 -88 —Henry II to conclusion of peace in 1360. 


As the chronicler himself says his work is taken ‘de diversts 
scriptoribus’!!* and is not simply an abbreviation of one of the 
standard histories of the day, the Brut, the Polychronicon, John 
of Tynemouth’s Historia Aurea, or John of Brompton. A detailed 
list of the authorities he uses is given at the end of this introduc- 
tion. Here we need simply say that for the first section the 
chronicler used principally Aijilred’s Genelogia Regum 
Anglorum''® with certain extracts from Ralph de Diceto and 
Florence of Worcester. For the section on the Dukes of 
Normandy he used William of Poitier’s Historiae Northmannorum 
for almost the whole.!'*4 As in the first section, however, there 
are passages which can only come from the Polychronicon or John 
of Brompton, and it is not easy to decide in every case, which 
of the two he is using. The extract concerning the gift of knives 
to Duke Robert of Normandy may illustrate this : 


"Quidam faber attulit duci Roberto duos cultellos 
pulcherrimos cui fecit dare statim centum libras. Et dum 
ille nummos numeraret dati sunt duci duo equi preciosi, 
quos statim dedit eidem. Sed ille faber hiis acceptis, 
festinanter abiit nequid impedimenti ei forsitan evenirit. Inter 
hec data est duci cuppa argentea preciosissima, a quesito 
fabro, et non invento, conquestus est dux quod parum 
remunerationis recepisset. ... ’ 


(Laud. ff. 58-58v). 


‘Quidam attulit isti Duci Roberto duos cultellos 
pulcherrimos, Cui fecit dari statim [ ] libras. At dum ille 
nummos numeraret, dati sunt duci duo equi preciosi, quos 
eidem statim dedit. Sed ille his acceptis abiit festinanter, ne 
quid impedimenti ei forsitan evenirit. Inter haec data est 
Duci cuppa argentia, et quaesito nec invento illo qui prius 
cultellos attulerat, Dux conquestus est quod parum 
remunerationis accepisset. .. .’ 


(Brompton. col. 910). 


115 Ms. Laud Misc. 722. £39. 
116 Migne,Patrologia Latina. Vol. 195. 116A [bid. Vol. 149. 
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‘Item quadam vice quidam attulit duci Roberto duos 
cultellos pulcherrimos. Cui fecit statim dare centum libras. 
At dum ille numeraret, dati sunt duci duo equi generosi, 
quos statim dedit eidem. Sed et ille his acceptis festinanter 
abiit, ne quid impedimenti ei forsan obveniret. Interea data 
est duci cuppa argentea, et quaesito nec invento qui cultellos 
prius  attulerat conquestus est dux quod = parum 


remunerationis accepisset. . .’ 
(Higden, Vol. VII. p. 120). 


There is nothing however in Brompton which the chronicler could 
not have found in Higden, and as he relies upon Higden after 
1199 (where Brompton finishes) we have no real reason to suppose 
that he used Brompton at all. 

From the beginning of the Conqueror’s reign William of | 
Poitiers is discarded and the chronicler relies increasingly on Ralph 
de Diceto."!” The third section of the chronicle which is concerned 
solely with the history of the Counts of Anjou has as its ultimate 
source the Chronica de Gestis Consulum Andegavorum''*, though 
the chronicler used those extracts found in Diceto’s work. 

The final section of the chronicle, particularly that relating 
to fourteenth century history, is perhaps of the greatest interest. 
In his very brief account of twelfth century history the chronicler 
seems to have relied chiefly upon Diceto. For the thirteenth 
century he turns increasingly to Higden, and his account of the 
reigns of Edward I and II is taken solely from him. The source 
of the chronicle from the battle of Dupplin Moor to Sluys is John 
of Tynemouth’s Historia Aurea. This chronicle is nowhere 
printed in full, though an abbreviated version is to be found in 
Ludewig’s Reliquiae Manuscriptorum Diplomatum.’*° The 
Historia Aurea is the source’ behind the Historia 
Anglicana, Vol. I, pp. 191-221, and a good deal of the 
text of Hemingburgh.'?* Though the extracts in the Long 
Chronicle provide only a slight basis of comparison, they appear 
to agree more closely with the text of the Historia Aurea 
preserved in Lambeth 12, than with the Corpus Christi manuscript 


117 His Flores Historiarum is printed in Twysden, Decem Scriptores. 

118 Printed by Halphen and Poupardin in Chroniques des Comtes 
d’Anjou. (1913). 

119 See V. H. Galbraith, ‘Sources of St. Albans Chronicle’ in Essays to 
R. Lane Poole. 

120 Halle, (1741). pp.86-165. 121 See V. H. Galbraith, op. cit. 
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which is the source used by Walsingham in the Historia 
Anglicana. Thus on f. 81 of the Long Chronicle ‘ferebatur’ 
agrees with Lambeth 12’s ‘ferebatur’, and not with ‘dicebatur’ of 
the Corpus manuscript. 

The problem of the sources used by the chronicler after 1343 
is unsolved. No source has been seen by this writer which 
agrees with his peculiar account of Poitiers, or the ‘Company 
without a Head’. The gap at f. 86v, however, where the chronicler 
appears to be copying from some source obliterated at this point, 
together with cther errors which seemingly derive from 
transcription or dictation, suggest the possibility that the entire 
chronicle may be a direct copy of some intermediary source 
between itself and its ultimate authorities. 

The fourteenth century portion of the manuscript is also of 
considerable interest for its extracts from the Bridlington 
prophecies.’?? These prophecies exist in three manuscripts : Cotton 
Domitian A. ix,, and Royal 8. C. XVII (British Museum), and 
Digby 89 (Bodleian Library). They are printed by Wright (Political 
Poems and Songs. I. p. 123 seq.) from the Cotton manuscript 
which agrees substantially with Digby 89. Our extracts, however, 
agree with Royal. 8. C. XVII and not with the cther two. Thus 
for example on f. 83v of the Long Chronicle : 


Taurus pasturam post eliget undique duram 
Attamen est sana iuxta fontes sibi plana 
At sibi castellum faciet tunc ipse novellum 
Non est in mundo melius ut tale rotundo 
Ffiet ibi villa fiet nunquam gratior illa 

Est audax villa quod vecors non manet illa. 


the last four lines from at sibi are not found in the Cotton 
manuscript. in Digby 89, or in Wright. They are, however, found 
on f. 9 of the Royal manuscript. This is the case with other 
lines : 

Occurret telis emissarius et anelis (f.82). 

Mater virgo pia tauri memor esto maria (f.83). 
which are to be found only in the Royal manuscript on f. 7v and 
f. 8v. (Digby has a note at this point that eight verses are 
missing). Royal. 8. C. XVII belonged once to the library of the 
Benedictine house of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, but in view of 


122 See infra. pp.40-42. 
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the popularity of the Bridlington prophecies it is impossible to 
attach much weight to this fact. 

Before leaving the Bridlington prophecies and the sources of 
this chronicle, we should note their occurence elsewhere. 
Dedicated to Humphrey de Bohun, they were almost certainly 
written before 1372.'7° They occur at some length in the Gesta 
Edwardi de Carnarvon of the Canon of Bridlington, whose text 
is probably not earlier than 1377. There are later references by 
Walsingham in the Historia Angiicana, Il. p. 270, and by Adam 
of Usk p. 8.'** The Long Chronicle seems the first to use them, 
however, and transcribes them at considerable length. 


IV 

In comparison with Cistercian foundations such as Fountains 
and Rievaulx little has survived from the library of Kirkstall. 
When it is considered, however, how little has survived at Meaux 
cf the library which Abbot Burton catalogued,'* it is apparent that 
the mere accident of survival is no indication of the possessions 
of a particular house before the Dissolution. !n this section we 
propose to consider other manuscripts which have at some period 
been ascribed to Kirkstall, and list the surviving books which we 
know by inscriptions or some such evidence belonged once to the 
Abbey. References to Kirkstall literature are to be found in 
Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, Tanner’s Notitia Monastica, 
and among modern works N. R. Ker’s Medieval Libraries of Great 
Britain. From such sources we find that the Kirkstall manuscripts 

and buoks which require discussion are: 

(1) Those bound up in the Laud volume. 

(2) A manuscript noted by Dugdale and Tanner: 

Titus A. xix. 
) Ms. Cotton Domitian. A. xii.2. (a chronicle down to 

1430). 
) The Kirkstall manuscripts and the printed book listed 
by N. R. Ker. 


(3 
4 


(i) 
It is difficult to come to a final conclusion upon the contents 
of the Laud volume. All the manuscripts may in fact derive from 


123 Wright’s introduction to Political Poems and Songs Vol. I; Stubbs, 
Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II. II. p.21; C. L. Kingsford in D.N.B. 

124 Chronicon Adae de Usk, ed. Maunde-Thompson. 

125 N. R. Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great Britain. There is no mention 
of Kirkstall in Boston’s Catalogue (Collect. Francis. vol. II), although 
several Cistercian houses are given. 
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Kirkstall. We have Dodsworth’s testimony regarding the 
Carmelite chronicle and the Lacy notes.?*® From the point of view 
of the general history of the Abbey the most interesting sections 
of the Laud volume are the Fundacio, which was almost certainly 
written there, and the Lacy notes. The Fundacio is a manuscript 
of fifteenth century origin, and comprises ff. 129-141 of the Laud 
manuscript. The text was transcribed by Dodsworth into one of 
his notebooks and part of the account is to be found printed in 
Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum. Vol. V. The Fundacio was 
printed with a translation by Lt. Col. E. Kitson Clark for the 
Thoresby Society. Vol. IV . ; 

This account of the foundation of Kirkstall Abbey falls into 
the following sections : 


ff. 129-182v.—An account of the foundation of the Abbey 
and of the first five abbots (1147-1210). 

f. 132.—Names of the next nine abbots (1210-1284) 
unaccompanied by any incident. 

ff. 182-137.—An account of the possessions and debts of the 
establishment under the fifteenth abbot, and a long letter 
enclosing copies of grant, confirmation, and bonds 
relating to Micklethwaite (1287). 

f. 137—An account of the possessions of Kirkstall in 1301, 
a protection of King Henry dated 1261, repeated in 
substance in two documents by Edward in 1276. 

f. 138—A letter from the sixteenth abbot who was elected 
in 1304, describing a journey to the south on business 
of the Abbey, and instructions to monks about internal 
affairs. 


As it stands the Fundacio appears to embody several layers 
of tradition. Though the account in the Laud volume is a 
fifteenth century copy, the account appears to have been written 
originally by someone early in the fourteenth century, who was 
closely acquainted with events in the period 1287-1304. More 
than half the text of the Fundacio is concerned with the period 
1287-1304. The scribe gives a lengthy account of the debts of the 
house, considerable information on the Micklethwaite transactions 
(1287), a list of the possessions of the house (1301), and a letter 
from the sixteenth abbot. The first portion of the Fundacio (ff. 
129-132v), as Lt.-Col. Kitson Clark remarks,’*’ has certain 


126 See pp.19-20. 
127 Thoresby Society, Vol. IV, pp.171-172. 
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similarities with the Narratio de Fundatione Fortanis Monasteru 
(published by the Surtees Society), ?** dictated by Serlo to Hugh de 
Kirkstall in 1207. It undoubtedly represents an earlier tradition 
than the rest of the Fundacio, and may well be the work of Hugh, 
being in that case the first account of the house, written within 
some sixty-three years of the events which it describes. Whether 
or not this is the case, the Fundacio remains our central piece of 
continuous information on the fortunes of the White Monk house 
at Kirkstall. 
(ii) 

In the British Museum is to be found a fifteenth century 
manuscript, Titus A. xix, noted by both Dugdale and Tanner as 
containing information relating to Kirkstall. The Titus 
manuscript is made up of several miscellaneous pieces which 
include a legend of Glastonbury (f. 16), Turpin’s chronicle (f. 24), 
Vita Merlini (f. 63), and a poem on the Battle of Roncevaux 
(f. 153).179 Bound up in it are two notes relating to Kirkstall : 
(1) ‘A note on an election’ (f. 47). (2) ‘Miscellane de Abbathia 
de Kirkstall et familia Lascyorum’ (ff. 59-62). The note at f. 47 
is found to derive in part from the Fundacio, for the election of 
Hugh de Grymston in 1284 is described in identical words, 
‘creatus est in die Sancti Lamberti’ etc.,1*° and the following 
sentence on the debts of the house is copied from the Fundacio, 
‘Summa omnium debitorum quinque Milia CCXLVIII li XVs VII 
d exceptis quinque saccis lane’.'** The notes at ff. 59-62 relating — 
principally to the Lacy family are found to agree with the notes 
scattered throughout the Laud vclume (at ff. 97v-98v, 112v, 126, 
127v, 138v), and take us to the most intricate of all problems con- 
cerning the Kirkstall manuscripts, namely the relationship of the 
various Lacy genealogies. 

Before speaking of the relationship of the various manu- 
scripts, however, we ought first to distinguish the two branches 
of the Lacy family, and their relationship with various 
Cistercian houses. Henry de Lacy, a descendant of IIbert, 
founded Barnoldswick in 1147, whence the monks moved to 


128 Memorials of Fountains Abbey, Vol. I. 


129 H. L. D. Ward, Catalogue of Romances, Vol. I. (1883) pp.201, 290-2. 
578-80, 630-631. 
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Kirkstall in 1152. His son Robert was the last of this line of the 
family. John de Lacy, a FitzEustace, the second line of the 
family, founded Stanlow Abbey about 1172, and_ great- 
grandson Henry, the Earl of Lincoln, founded the Abbey of 
Whalley in April 1296. Thus three White Monk houses had a 
Lacy as their founder: Kirkstall, Stanlow, and Whalley, and for 
this reason we find Lacy genealogies deriving from each.**? 

At the head of all Lacy genealogies stands the fifteenth 
century manuscript bound up in  Dodsworth’s notebook 
(No. 157).1°° This account of the Lacy family, which appears to 
be incomplete, bears no external marks of provenance other than 
the note ‘ex dono Johannis Stanhope.’ A transcription was made 
from it, and is to be found in another Dodsworth notebook (Ms. 
_ Dodsworth 159. ff. 15-18). The transcript continues at the point 
‘De quo Edmundo,’ where the original in Ms. Dodsworth 157 now 
breaks off. From the transcript in Ms. Dodsworth 159 Dugdale 
printed the Historia Laceiorum which appears under Kirkstall in 
the Monasticon. V. p. 533. Like the transcript the Historia 
Laceiorum is longer than the original manuscript as it now stands 
in Ms. Dodsworth 157. 

The next Lacy manuscript comes from Whalley, and is printed 
by Dugdale in the Monasticon. V. p. 642, under the title Status 
de Blackburneshire.1*4 This manuscript has certain affinities with 
the Historia Laceiorum, and so with the transcript and Lacy 
genealogy which stand behind that account. The two accounts 
are identical up to ‘innotescunt’. Then the Status misses out the 
sentence ending ‘et quia parochia’. The two are then identical 
until after ‘appellati,’ but the Historia misses out the next few lines 
until ‘ac per nunc’. Finally, after the sentence which ends ‘de 
tpso domino Rege’ there is a complete divergence, and the Status 
goes on with what is purely Whalley history. 

We now come to the Lacy notes found in the Laud volume. 
It is found that certain notes in the Laud volume, relating 
principally but not entirely to the Lacys, derive from entries in the 
British Museum Manuscript, Titus. A. xix. The derivation is as 
follows : 


132 On Lacys see the Complete Peerage, Vol. VII; biographies in D.N.B., 
(C. L. Kingsford); see R. Holmes, Pontefract; its Name, Lords, Castles (1878). 
133 ff.1-4. 


134 On Status de Blackburneshire see James Tait’s note in V.C.H. 
Lanes. VI. p.355. 
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Laud volume. Titus A. xix. 
ff. 97v-98v. ‘Post conquestum autem’ to ff. 59-60. 
‘alibi faciebant’. 
f. 112v. ‘Anno domini MCXL’ to £61: 
‘historie dicunt’. 
f. 126. ‘Genealogia domini Henrict ff. 60-60v. 
de Lacy’ to ‘comes de 
Lancastrie despunsavit’. 
Note on John Lacy. 
f. 127v. Note on Duke William of f. 60v. 
Normandy. 
Incip: ‘Anno dumini 1076’. 
f. 138v. Obit of Robert de _ Lacy. f. 60v. 
Incip: ‘Inventum est im 
cronicts’. 
There can be little doubt that the two accounts are identical, for 
similar mistakes and erasures occur in both. In the first entry 
‘suisque heredibus’ is crossed out after ‘Gilbertus’ in both cases. 
The same mistake occurs in the obit of Robert de Lacy, ‘anno regis 
Henrici quarto et anno domini 1193.’ The two are written in 
the same hand. As the Titus manuscript preserves the fuller 
account, it seems almost certain that the notes in the Laud 
volume derive from it. 
We must enquire what are the sources of the Titus account, 
which is a relatively late one, written after 1539.1°° Its sources 
are in fact (1) the Historia Laceiorum, (2) a Stanlow Manuscript 
(Cotton C. III), Genealogia Fundatorum monasterio de Stanlowe 
et de Whalley, (3) the Fundacio de Kirkstall. A good deal of the 
Titus account is transcribed straight from the H1storia Laceiorum. 
The passages taken from the Historia are ‘Post conquestum’ down 
to ‘plenius continetur’; ‘fundavit monastertum’ down to ‘Kirk- 
stall’ ; ‘aedificare coepit’ down to ‘alibi faciebant’; ‘Johannes de 
Lacy’, down to ‘factus est comes Lincolniae’; and ‘De quo 
Edmundo’ down to ‘Henricus sextus rex Anglie’. Part of the 
Titus account comes also from a Stanlow manuscript, Cotton 
Cleopatra C.III. f. 329 seq. The passage ‘venit quidam miles 
cum Hugone’ to ‘Robertus Hospitalerius’ on f. 60 of Titus, comes 
from Cleopatra f. 329. Finally, the account of the state of Kirkstall 
under Hugh de Grymston derives in part from the Fundacio 


135 On f. 6lv of the Titus Ms is a reference to the suppression of 
Kirkstall. 
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(f. 133).1°° Thus the ultimate source of the notes in the Laud 
volume are the Historia Laceiorum and the Genealogia 
Fundatorum of Stanlow which comes via the Titus manuscript. 

A final word may perhaps be said upon the Lacy genealogies 
which derive from Stanlow. The Genealogia Fundatorum has 
similarities of phrasing with the earlier part of the Lacy genealogy 
contained in Ms. Dodsworth 157. It is particularly concerned 
with Stanlow affairs (f. 330seq.), with gifts to the house, and with 
the transference of Stanlow to Whalley.**’ It gives (f. 337) 
details on Thomas of Lancaster and his wife Alice which are not to 
be found elsewhere. In the same manuscript is an interesting 
‘commendation’ of the Lacys, which Dodsworth saw, and copied 
out in part.7*8 

(iii) 

The next ‘Kirkstall’ manuscript we must consider is the 
chronicle (Cotton Domitian. A. xii.2) in the British Museum. It 
bears the title Cronica de Kirkstall. Excerpts from this chronicle 
together with excerpts from a short chronicle bound up with it 
were transcribed by Dodsworth into one of his notebvoks.**® 
Dodsworth refers to it as a Kirkstall chronicle, ‘in chronica de 
Kirkstall’. Dugdale, who also saw this chronicle and mentions it 
in the Monasticon (V. p. 326), rejects its title, stating that there is 
in fact no internal evidence upon which to asign it to that house. 
C. L. Kingsford, who prints the portion from 1399-1430 in his 
English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century, repeats 
this judgment, ‘‘Itis a chronicle of a general kind, and has 
nothing to do with Kirkstall Abbey; possibly this manuscript may 
have belonged to the house’’.**° More recently Miss Clarke and 
Mr. Denholm-Young have denied that it originates at Kirkstall, 
and assigned it to Stanlow.**? 

The Cotton volume consists of: fff. 1-54) a short chronicle 
down to the early years of Edward III; (ff. 55-138) Cronica de 
Kirkstall; (ff. 139-156) a sermon which deals with the 
sacraments of the Church given to the newly baptized. The 
provenance of the first short chronicle is not directly our concern. 


136 Thoresby Society, Vol. IV, p.189. 


137 The Cistercian house at Stanlow was transferred to Whalley in 
1296; later Stanlow became a cell of Whalley. 


138 Ms. Dodsworth 88. f.10. 139 Ms. Dodsworth 121. ff. 102-110. 
140 p. 279. 141 BJ.R.L. XV. 
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It has been assigned, however, by Edward Bond to the Cistercian 
house of Woburn in Buckinghamshire, and is possibly an abridge- 
ment of a chronicle written in a northern Cistercian house, which 
Burton used for part of his Chronica de Melsa.'*2 No trace of 
this source, however, has yet been found. 

The second and longer chronicle is an abbreviation of the 
Polychronicon, and its great interest is that from 1346 it is 
identical with the continuation of the Polychronicon (Harleian 
3600) owned by Whalley Abbey. Kingsford printed a collated 
version of the texts of the the two chronicles from 1399-1430, with 
the heading, ‘A Northern Chronicle’.1** The title is misleading 
however, if it suggests that soine ‘northern source’ is used by the 
two chronicles after 1399. Harleian 3600 is simply a copy of the 
Polychronicon which possesses a continuation from 1346 to 1430. 
Ms. Domitian A. xii. 2 is an abbreviation of the Polychronicon, 
which becomes identical with the Harleian manuscript at 1346, and 
remains so until the end of the text at 1430. A striking feature 
is the one instance where the two continuations diverge. Harleian 
3600 contains an account of the deposition of Richard II in 1387 
(f. 232v),'** but there is no mention of this in the Cotton manuscript. 
Apart from the omission of these paragraphs, the only differences 
are minute ones of words and phrasing. 

Internal evidence leads us to suppose that the Cotton manuscript 
is derived from Harleian 3600, at least after 1346. In Harleian 
3600 (f. 231) there occurs a mistake in the text, ‘Eodem anno in 
srimo mensis Decembris deminus Johannes Arundel, frater 
Joharnes Arundel, frater comitis Arundel.’ In the Cotton 
manuscript the ‘frater Johannes Arundel’ is written and then 
crossed out, as if the scribe, adhering to his original too closely, 
discovered his mistake immediately upon writing it. 

The Cotton manuscript was copied therefore from the 
Whalley account. It may have been made at Whalley or at 
Stanlow (a cell of Whalley after 1296). We cannot, on this 
evidence, assign the chronicle to Kirkstall, though it may have 
belonged to that house at one time. 


142 Chron. de Melsa. II. p.xxxiv. 
143 English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century, pp.279-291. 
144 B.J.R.L., Vol. xiv. 
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(iv) 

Apart from a printed book, P. Crinitus (Paris 1508), which 

an ex libris inscription shows was once in the possession of 

Kirkstall, the following is a description of all the manuscripts 
which are known to have survived from the Abbey library :'*5 


(1) Jesus College. 754° (Cambridge). 
Vellum, 52 x 44 inches, ff. 219, 29 lines to a page. Cent. 


Xi. XIV. 

Contents : 
Tractus de oculo ia ay tr 
Table f. 6lv 
Table to following work al f. 63 
Medulla philosophorum. Incipit. 

‘cum omne desiderii’ a f. 69v 

Table to following work f. 198v 
Tract without title (De virtutibus) f. 199v 


Cap. 1 De virtute querentium ad quator suas 
causas 
Cap ult. De eternitate felicitatis. 

Fly-leaves : 

a Adhering to first cover: a leaf of a chronicle in small 
hand (xiii.xiv), The year 968 and the names 
Lotharius Nicholaus Adrianus occur. It is largely 
obscured by book-plate. 

b Leaf and half of Interpretationes nominum (xiii). 

c At end, parts of two leaves in two columns (xii. xiii) 
of a Psalter or service-book, giving the beginning 
of the verses of the Psalms ‘Usequequo domine,’ to 
‘Expectans expectavi’ in a large rough hand. 


Provenance : 
On f. la is: 
‘Liber monachorum beate Marie de Kyrkestall’. On 
the verso of last leaf ‘Liber sancte. Marie de 
Kyrkestall ex dono fratris Johannis de Driffeld 
monachi. In die ascensionis domini Anno domini 
millesimo CCC xl] iiii. Ad memoriam inter fratres 
perpetuandam et animam precibus deo commend- 
andam’. | 
(2) Sidney Sussex. 85.147 
Vellum, 9 x 6 inches. ff. 225, 34 lines toa page. Cent. xiv. 
There is no donor’s name. 


145 See N. R. Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great Britain. 
146 M. R. James Catalogue of Mss in Jesus College, (1895). 
147 M. R. James Catalogue of Mss in Sidney Sussex College. (1895). 
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Provenance : on f. lv is: 


‘Liber domini Symonis de Gowshille Canonici domus 


de Chikesond et quondam prioris eiusdem. In quo 
continentur libri subscript.’ 


Then follows table of contents. This is in xiv hand 
closely resembling that of book itself. Below in a 
blacker ink, and probably later judging by position on 
the page is: 


-*Constat Johanni Stamborn monacho de Kyrie. 


stall.’ Another erased entry of Kirkstall is on p. 6 
(fly-leaf) of Cent. xv. 


‘Iste liber constat . . . kyrkestall ex dono,’ and 


another line illegible. 
Chicksand was a priory of Gilbertines in Bedfordshire 
founded in 1150. 
Contents : 
pp. 2-6—Sayings from Augustine and Aristotle, various 
notes. 
Main volume begins : 


1. 


= 


11. 


12. 
13. 


SOOID MN moo 


nw 


Liber gestorum Barlaam et Josaphat servorum dei editus 

greco sermone a Johanne Damasceno viro sancto et 

erudito (f. 2). 

Libellus S. Augustini de conflictu viciorum et yirtutum 

(f. 74v). 

on f. 79v. is a note 

In libro qui intitulatur omelie Cesarii Episcopi in parvo 

armariolo apud Wardon continetur Johannes Cassianus 

de institutis cenobiorum et de octo principalium vitiorum 

remediis in vii libellis’. 

Wardon is in Bedfordshire: note in hand of Symon de 

Gowshill : evidently written at Chicksand. 

(Lincolniensis) tractatus de veneno (f. 81). 

Exempla super auctoritates libri Job sub Metaphora (f. 94). 

Inc: Multi homines quibus nondum boni mores. 

Innocentius III de mundo qui dicitur similis scaccario 

(f. 97v). 

Sermo de ascensione (£. 99v). 

Meditationes. B. Augustini (f. 102). 

Augustinus de cognicione vere vite (f. 105v). 

Soliloquium Hugonis de arra anime (f. 116v). 

Summa magistri fratris Johannis de sancto Edmundo de 

institucione religiosorum seu clericorum secularium circa 

confessionem. 

Narraciones perplures ad diversas materias (f. 142). 
(Twenty-nine stories of miracles of virgin). 

Tractatus de oculo morali (f. 147). 

Tractatus de habundancia exemplorum ad omnem 

materiam. 
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Prol. Inc. : Quoniam plus exampla quam verba movent. 
ff. 224-225. Puzzle of 15 Christians and 15 Jews. 


Various notes, 


(3) Laud Lat. 69.'** | 

Ms. of ff. 152. Cent. xiii. Two columns. Beginning is 

damaged. 

Provenance: On fly-leaf is note: 
‘Liber sancte Marie de Kyrkestall: si quis hunc librum 
a communi armariolo alienaverit vel aliqua fraude 
furatus fuerit, anathema sit usque ad emendacionem 
congruam; Amen’, | 
Huguccionis, seu Uguitionis, Pisani, Vocabularium ordine 
alphabetico. 

Incip.: ‘— a, um, qui natus est de adulterio at 


hoc adulterium’. 
Desin : ‘Zoro-astrum, minimum sidus’. 


(4) Laud Misc. 216.%*° 
Ms. of ff. 174. Cent. xii. 
Provenance: Liber S. Mariae de Kyrkestall (flyleaf). 
1. Oratio metrica ad Christum. (fol. 1). 
2. Oratio S. Gregorii Magni. (fol. Iv). 
3. De _ significatione mystica vocum in libris Moysis 
usitatarum, ex diversis. (fol. 2). | 
Incip : ‘Primum tabernaculum intus habuit altare incensi, 
ante fores’. 
Orationes tres ex S. Augustino. (fol. 4v). 
‘Manegaldus in glossis’ (super Evangelia). (fol. 4v). 
6. Expositio Bedae venerabilis presbyteri in proverbia 
Salomonis, praeviis Alcuini ad Karolum regem versibus 
novem heroicis. (fol. 5.) 
Incip. versus : ‘Beda Dei famulus nostri didasculus aevi.’ 
7. Sententiae excerptae de diversis opusulis Patrum 
Augustini, Jeronomi, Ambrosii, Gregorii, et aliorum. 


(5) E. Mus. 195.15° 

In Latin on parchment, written late in Cent. xii at Kirkstall. 

8% x 6 inches, 121 leaves; with illuminated capitals, etc. 
‘Liber qui vocatur Diadema monachorum’. 

Prologue beginning : 
‘Hunc modicum libellum Smaragdus de diversis virtutibus 
collegit et ei nomen Diadema monachorum imposuit’. 

After the prologue and list of chapters the text begins: 

‘Hoc est remedium eius’. 


i el 


148 Coxe, Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Bodleianae. 
Part II. : 149 [bid. 

150 F. Madan; Summary Catalogue of Western Mss. in Bodleian, 
Vol. II, Part II. 
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At f. 115 is a short piece, ‘De tribus timoribus anime et 
verecundia’ beginning : 

‘Auctore Spiritu Sancto’. 
Among additions besides scribblings are: (f. 117v) form of 
circular in acknowledgement of Cistercian mortuary roll sent 
round to abbeys; (f. iv. 117v, 119, 119v.) obits of ten monks 
of Kirkstall, 1430-1500; (f. 118) a list of abbatial privileges ; 
(f. 120) bull of Pope Alexander IV against despoilers of 
Cisterian order, Sens, Sept. 30, about 1255-1260, com- 
plaints having come from Rufford and Roche Abbeys in 
Nottingham and Yorkshire. 

Provenance : 

‘Liber Sancte Marie de Kyrkestall (Kyrchestal)’ written 

several times. | 
Presented with six other manuscripts by John Newton, B.D., 
late fellow of Brasenose College on June 14, 1658. 


NOTE: There is a manuscript of the latter part of the twelfth century 
in St. Cuthbert’s College at Ushaw, near Durham, containing the 
Historia Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and a greater 
part of the Historia Anglorum of Henry of Huntingdon. W. Levison 
considers that this may be a Kirkstall book, by reason of the 
mame. Thomas Killingbecke, written on f.242 v, in a sixteenth 
century hand. [Eng.. Hist. Rev. LVIII. (1943)|. There was a 
Killingbeck family of Chapel-Allerton and Allerton Grange (north 
of Leeds), who were tenants of Kirkstall. 


V 

The Kirkstall Abbey Chronicles take us to the heart of 
political events in the latter half of the fourteenth century. The 
dissatisfaction evident at the end of Edward III’s reign, and 
manifest in the many predictions and prophecies of the day, finds 
one outstanding expression in the prophecies of an Austin friar 
of York, copied into the chronicle of a Cisterian house. The 
story of Richard II’s ‘come-back’ in 1897, balanced against an 
account of the Appellants’ revenge in 1388, ‘told by the Short 
Chronicle, derives from a house of which Gaunt was the patron, 
and which lay at the very centre of the Lancastrian estates. The 
story of the Lancastrian revolution which it records comes, there- 
fore, from a body of men closely involved with many of the chief 
actors in the drama. As such it is an invaluable commentary 
upon the final phase of Richard’s reign. 

(i) | 

The chronicle in the Laud volume is particularly interesting 
for its use of the Bridlington prophecies. M. R. James has shown 
that the prophecies are the work of John Erghome, an Austin 
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friar of York, who wrote almost certainly within the period, 
1361-1372.%*1 The Bridlington prophecies consist of a comment- 
ary and verse divided into three sections : (1) 1327-1346, from the 
accession of Edward III to Crécy; (2) Crécy to 1361; (3) 1362 
and predictions on the future.'*?_ It has been suggested by one 
writer that the whole of the verses are in the nature of a political 
satire, written by a man whose hopes for the future centred around 
the Black Prince, at that time alienated from his father.}** 
Certain of the personages at the court of Edward III are satirized 
in the verses, and from 1360 onwards the note of domestic 
criticism is strong. Even, however, if we accept the interpreta- 
tion that they are the work of a man whose hopes lay with the 
Black Prince, there is much in Erghome’s purpose and his life 
which remains mysterious. The prophecies are for example 
accredited to John Thwyng, the saintly prior of Bridlington 
(mentioned in the Short Chronicle!**) who died in 1379, and was 
canonized in 1401.4°5 This may well have been a deliberate 
deception to distract attention from the real author. A second 
feature is that Erghome possessed a considerable private library 
(upwards of 220 books) which was later given to the Austin 
Friars at York.°* The contents of his library are remarkable, 
revealing as they do an interest in prophecy and the occult arts. 

In the story of Erghome’s life and work the long Kirkstall 
chronicle has its place. Perhaps the first chronicle to quote the 
Bridlington prophecies, the use it makes of them is interesting, 
for the chronicler stops short before the direct criticism of 
Edward III and his court begins. We have thus no means of 
knowing how important the element of domestic satire contained 
in them was to him. Like other contemporary chroniclers he uses 
the prophecies simply as.an inspired commentary upon the course 
of history.1*” 

151 See Catalogue of Library of Augustinian Friars at York in 
Fasciculus Johanni Willis Clark dicatus (1909). 

152 Wright, Political Poems and Songs. Vol. I. 


153 A. Gwynn, English Austin Friars in the time of Wyclif pp. 129-138. 
154 p.54. 

155 An inquiry into the miracles after his death was demanded by 
Archbishop Neville of York in July 1886 (Letters from Northern Registers, 
edit. Raine pp.420-1). He wsa canonized on September 1, 1401. (Cal of Papal 
Registers. Papal Letters. V. pp.458-60). 

156 See M. R. James, Fasciculus (op cit). 

157 It is interesting to note that together with the Canon of Bridlington 
he quotes the prophecies at length. Later writers such as Walsingham 
and Adam of Usk give merely odd couplets. 
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Again it is interesting to note that the two sources upon 
which the Kirkstall chronicler draws most heavily for his account 
of fourteenth century history are John of Bridlington, and John 
of Tynemouth’s Historia Aurea. It has been suggested that 
Erghome and Tynemouth may have been one and the same 
person,'*® but apart from the fact that both appear to have been 
Yorkshiremen, there seems little substance in this identification.?*® 
The long Kirkstall chronicle, however, which links the names of 
Erghome and Tynemouth in this manner, may perhaps serve to 
re-direct attention past this tenuous identification, to the 
personality and purpose of Erghome himself. 

Finally, the Kirkstall chronicler, who shares Erghome’s 
general interest in prophecy, is not far removed from the Austin 
friar in space and time. The copious extracts which he makes 
from the prophecies reveal, in one curious context, the impact 
upon a Cistercian house of thoughts and ideas coming from the 
Austin convent at York. As their catalogue clearly shows, the 
friars at York possessed a library far beyond the resources of an 
average Cistercian house. The friars themselves were bred in 
an atmosphere of scholastic controversy. It is understandable 
therefore, if ideas which originated with them should sometimes 
enjoy a momentary popularity among members of a neighbouring 
and less intellectual community.?® 


(i 
The main interest of the Short Chronicle is the light it casts 
upon the final years of Richard’s reign. | Upon earlier events 
it is uneven in its information. It goes into some detail upon 
the Peasants’ Revolt, ?®t and deals at some length with the events 
of 1887, the new treason definitions,'®? and the rout of De Vere 


158 Quoted by V. H. Galbraith in “Sources of the St. Albans Chronicle,” 
(Essays presented to R. Lane Poole ed. H. W. C. Davies). 

159 Jbid. 

160 In the College of Arms there is a chronicle (Arundel 6) which 
belonged once to Erghome (M. R. James, Fasciculus, Cat. No. 165). Though 
this chronicle extends to 1357, it bears no resemblance to the long Kirkstall 
chronicle, and contains no Bridlington prophecies. 

161 The account has faint similarities with the Anonimalle Chronicle, 
p.145, in speaking of the murder of Apilton, and with the Monk of 
Westminster (Polychronicon. TX. p.3) in speaking of the. cap on the head 
of the Archbishop. 


162 Given in Rot. Parl. III. 233-4. 
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at Radcot Bridge. It preserves an account of the Merciless 
Parliament which, though summary in comparison with other 
chronicle accounts, is curiously detailed on the fate of the 
justices, speaking of them at greater Jength than Knighton.’* 
Only in 1397, however, do we reach the most interesting section 
of the narrative. The chronicle tells us that the Regency Council 
in that year proclaimed certain statutes which had been enacted 
in the last Parliament, but which were not generally known.’ 
All men of property were compelled to swear to defend the 
statutes by their goods and their bodies, and to ratify this oath 
by attaching their seals.'1%* We have, in fact, in this chronicle 
important information, which is borne out by other sources, on 
the last and most critical phase of Richard’s policy. 

The forced oaths of Richard’s reign commenced in the 
autumn of 1397. Prelates, Lords, and Knights of the shire were 
compelled to swear on the shrine of St. Edward at Westminster, 
and sentence of excommunication was passed against all 
contrariants.*** In 1898 the form of the oath was enlarged to 
include a pledge to maintain the statutes and ordinances ‘‘made 
after the Parliament for its authority.’’1*? The King furthermore 
issued writs demanding special pledges from all his subjects. 
One of these is extant, and has been printed by Miss Clarke and 
Mr. Denholm-Young.*** After the imposition of these oaths, 
the continuator of the Eulogium'® tells us that prelates, lords and 
all the commons in cities and towns set their seals to blank 
charters which in the reign of Henry IV were subsequently 
declared null and void.!7® The alba carta, which were sealed 
by the proctors of the counties, contained terms of which no-one 
was certain. They together with ‘‘the oaths, the crooked pardon, 
the forced confession’? drained support from Richard’s cause." 

The narrative of Kirkstall, therefore, when combined with 
that of Dieulacres!””, gives us some glimpse of Richard’s policy 


163 Knighton, II, 295. 
164 See B.J.R.L. Vol. XV for exhaustive discussion of Richard’s policy. 
165 Infra p.77. 


166 Rot. Parl., III, 355-356. 167 [bid. p.372. 
168 Addressed to the Bishop of Norwich. 


169 Eulogium, III, p.378, and in other chronicles. It is not mentioned 
in the Short Chronicle. 


170 Rot. Parl., III, p.426. 
171 For detailed discussion see B.J.R.L. XV. 172 BWJ.R.L. Vol. XIV. 
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after he had sailed for Ireland in 13899. He appears in fact to 
have left orders for the revocation of York’s letters of attorney, 
for the exaction of new oaths, and for the compulsion of proctors 
of counties to seal the blank charters. The effect of this upon 
Richard’s subjects is not difficult to imagine. The whole tide 
of sympathy swung to Henry when he landed at Ravenspur, and 
Richard was left without an effective force in the south of 
England. : . 

Apart from the light which it thus casts upon the fina 
phase of Richard’s reign, there is other information of interest 
in the chronicle. It tells of the charge against Thomas Arundel 
of passing information to his brother at a time when he was chief 
ccuncillor, which is related nowhere else.'7* The chronicle is 
full upon the details of Henry’s itinerary from the moment when 
he landed at Ravenspur,!** and is also curiously informative 
upon the details of the siege of Bristol’? for a narrative 
emanating from a Yorkshire house. i 

On the final drama at Conway and Chester the chronicle is 
disappointingly meagre. Its account tells merely of Richard's 
move to Conway, and of his meeting there with Northumberland. 
It says that the King and Duke met on the following day, and 
that by the decree of the Duke and other lords, Richard was lead 
to London.!7*6 There is nothing in the chronicle either of 
Richard’s free resignation, or of the tradition preserved by 
Dieulacres and Creton’’’: of Henry’s initial claim only for the 
hereditary stewardship of England and a free Parliament, the 
pledge given by his envoys that Richard ‘‘staret in suo regali 
potestate et dominio’’, and the subsequent imprisonment of 
Richard at Flint after he had accepted these terms. The passage 
of these events if known to the chronicler is slurred over, though 
he lets slip the remark that Richard assented to the words and 
manifold arguments of the Earl—perhaps a reference to Creton’s 
story of Northumberland’s offer of fair terms at Conway. 

The chronicler has likewise little to say in confirmation or 
detraction of the account in the Parliament Rolls of the abdication 

173 p.74. 

174 p.77. 

175 p.78. 

176 p.79. 

177 Histoire du roy d’Angleterre Richard. (Archaeologia. Vol. XX.1824). 
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in the Tower. The Parliament Roll represents Richard resigning 
“hilart vultu’’, and insisting upon reading the terms of his own 
renunciation.’7*® This official account which has been called in: 
question by Miss Clarke and Professor Galbraith'’® is’ uncon- 
firmed by contemporary chroniclers such as Usk, Evesham, 
Dieulacres, and the author of the Traison et Mort. The Kirkstall 
Chronicle however is silent upon the entire affair. It gives 
merely the terms of Richard’s remarkable (admirabilis) renuncia- 
tion, and proceeds to Henry’s claim to the throne. Richard’s 
death at Pontefract is treated in the same cautious manner. We 
are merely told of his journey to Knaresborough, and of the 
mysterious circumstances which surrounded his end. His body 
was brought back to London in February, and after lying 
in Westminster was buried among the Dominicans at Langley. 
The attitude of the chronicler to the events he describes is 
guarded throughout. There are few ‘‘personal judgements’’, 
and the writer only really comes into the open in 1397 with his 
commendation of Richard’s policy—at last the King has let his 
light shine forth. After 1897 there is still a marked reticence in 
speaking of public figures, though on the occasion of Derby’s 
appeal before the King in 1398 the Duke of Norfolk is described 
as ‘‘frightful’’ (horrificum). Richard’s policy in the years 
1397-9 is passed over without comment, and likewise his 
deposition and death. Only towards the very end of the 
chronicle does the writer venture a general remark that in the 
opinion of learned men the cause of Richard’s plight was his 
neglect of the greater lords and the reliance he placed upon the 
counsels of those completely unexperienced in weighty decisions. 
“‘Always saving the respect due to royal majesty’’, Richard’s 
elimination and banishment of the principal figures in the realm 
in 13897 was a potent factor in his downfall. It is difficult to get 
behind the (no doubt) calculated reticence of the chronicler, 
explicable perhaps by the shifting current of events, and also 
perhaps by the tergiversations of Lancastrian policy.**® His 
judgement upon the Merciless Parliament, his stress that these 
things were done against Richard’s will, together with his 


178 Rot. Parl. III, 416. 179 B.J.R.L., Vol. XIV. 

180 It should not be overlooked in considering the attitude of 
chronicler to the events of 1397 that in the prosecution of Arundel and 
Warwick Gaunt himself presided as High Steward and passed sentence 
on 21 September (see E. M. Thompson in D.N.B. sub John of Gaunt.). 
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cemment upon the events of 1397 makes his initial sympathy 


with Richard probable. 


There after he treads carefully, and little 


is said until the very end when the current judgement upon the 


reason for Richard’s fall is given. 


The chronicle is in fact an 


exceptionally interesting account of the final years of Richard’s 
reign by a man whose sympathies up to 1397, and perhaps beyond, 
appear to have been with the fallen King. 


I—/ff. 39v-52v. Anglo-Sazon Kings. 


£.89v. Genealogy of Black Prince back to 
Cerdic, first King of West Saxons, 


f.40. 


£.40v. 


£.41 


f.4lv. 


£.42. 
f.42v. 


£.43 


f.43Vv. 


£.44. 


f.44v. 


APPENDIX A 
INDEX TO THE SOURCES OF THE LONG CHRONICLE 





TEXT OF CHRONICLE 


descent from Adam. 


Vortigern, Hengist, Horsa. 

A.D.450 arrival of fresh _ tribes. 
Cerdic and his sons. 

Emergence of Arthur. 

Conflict of Cerdic with Arthur. 
Arthur cedes Hampshire and 


Somerset. 


Arrival of Augustine- Sexburga. 


Succession of Ine. 
builds Glastonbury. 


Ethelreda of Northumberland. 
Danish pirates. Egbert. 
Ethelwulf, and his sons; set out for 


Rome. 
Reign of Alfred. 


Foundation of Oxford. 
Foundation of Monastries 


Invasion, of Danes and vision of 


St. Cuthbert. 
Alfred’s translations. 
Death of Alfred. 
Edward the Elder; 

personal qualities. 
Danish casualties. 
Aethelstan. 


Makes Constantius King of Scotland. 


SOURCES USED 


Ailred: Genealogia 

Anglorum. col 717. 
(Migne: Patrologia 
Vol 195). 


Regum 
Latina. 


Ralph de Diceto (M) col 441. 


(Twysden). 


— do — col 441. 


Ailred: Genealogia 
Anglorum. col 718. 


— do — col 719. 


Ailred: Genealogia 
Anglorum, col. 722. 


— do — col. 725. 


Regum 


Regum 


f.45. 


f.45v. 


£.46 


f.46v. 


£.47. 


f-47v. 


f.48. 


£.48v. 


£.49. 


f.49v. 


f.50. 


f.50v. 


f.51. 
f.51lv. 


£.52. 
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TEXT OF CHRONICLE SOURCES 


Danes defeated. Ailred: Genealogia Regum 
Miracles at Beverley. Anglorum. col. 724. 
Invasion of Scotland. 
Removal of pagan relics at Lincoln — do— _ col 725 

and elsewhere. 

Dunstan at Glastonbury. — do — _ col 725. 


Succession of Edred. 
Crushes rebellion in 
Northumberland. 
Sins of Edwy. 
Edgar recalls Dunstan. Florence of Worcester (M) 
Virtues of Edgar, the ‘Peace-Maker.’ Ailred: Genealogia Regum 
Anglorum. col 726. 


Foundation of Monasteries. — do — 

Encounter with King of Scots in Higden: Polychronicon. 
wood. Vol VI. p468. 

Triumphs of Edgar. 

Tribute from Wales. — do — p.466. 


Dies and buried at Glastonbury. 
Dunstan compels election of Edward. 


Edward dies by blow of knife. Henry of Huntingdon (M) 
His uncorrupted body found in tomb. 

Aethelred crowned. Ailred: Genealogia Regum 
Dunstan’s address to him. Anglorum. col 750. 

Orders Danes to be killed. — do — _ col 750. 


Danish invasion, flees to Normandy. 
Edmund Ironside scatters Danes. 
Division of Kingdom. 
Sons sent to King of Hungary. 
Cnut becomes King. 
Marries Emma, daughter of Duke of 
Normandy. 
Visit to Rome. Florence of Worcester (M) 
founded Monastery of St. Edmund. 
Rebellion of Scots. 
Cnut and the sea. 
Death of Cnut. 
Harold succeeds. 
Alfred the Aetheling seized by 
Godwin. 
Emma sends Edward to Normandy. 
The Aetheling dies at Ely. Henry of Huntingdon (M) 
Queen Emma exiled, received by 
Baldwin. 
Succession of Harthacnut. 
Harthacnut dies. 
Accession of Edward. 
End of Godwin, suffocated by bread. 
Harold consecrated King by 
Archbishop of York. 
Edgar the Aetheling lands in 
Scotland. 
Sister Margaret married to Malcolm. 
Virtues of King Alexander of Ailred of Rievaulx (M) 


Scotland, his children. Ailred: Genealogia Regum 
Anglorum. col 756. 
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SOURCES 


II—ff. 52v-63v Counts of Normandy and Kings of England to Stephen. 


f£.52v. 


£.53. Descent of Danes from Goths. 


f.53v. 


£.54. 


f.54v. 


£.55. 
f£.55v. 
£.56. 


f.56v. 


£.57. 


f£.57v. 


£.58. 


£.58v. — 
£.59. 


f.59v. 


£.60. 


£.60v. 


f.61. 
f.6l1v. 


£.62. 


Three sons of Noah. 


Peace at Rouen. 


Marriage of Rollo to Popa, daughter 


of Berenger. 

Rollo is baptized. 

Division of lands. 

Takes back repudiated Popa. 


Makes lords swear fealty to son 


William. 
Duke William, son of Rollo. 
Siege of Rouen. 
Dealings with Aethelstan. 
Death of William by treason. 
Accession of Duke Richard I. 


Arnulf’s council to Louis, King of 


Franks. 


Liberation of Richard by Osmund. 


Capture of Louis. 
Children of Duke Richard. 


Church in honour of Blessed Trinity. 


Description of Richard. 


Duke Richard the Second. 
Repression of peasant rising. 


Death of Duke Richard the Second. 


Duke Richard the Third. 


Discord between him and Robert. 


Count Robert. 


Gift of Knives to Count Robert. 


Quarrel with Archbishop. 
Besieges William of Belleme. 
Restores Baldwin of Flanders. 
Death of Count Robert. 
Accession of William. 

King Henry of France. 
Geoffrey Martel. 


King Henry’s campaign. 


Reasons for William’s invasion of 


England. 


Crowning of William by Archbishop 


of York. 
Jibe of Philip of France. 
Burning of Mantes. 


Death of William the Conquerer. 
Brief entries on William Rufus. 


Affairs of Scottish Kingdom. 

Rufus killed by arrow. 
Succession of Henry I. 
Recalls Anselm from exile. 
Marries Matilda, daughter of 
Scottish King. 

Note on Matilda 


William of Poitiers: 


Historie Northmannorum 
col 782. (Migne Patrologia 
Latina. Vol 149). cols 784. 796 

— do —_ col 798. 
— do — _ col 800. 
— do — col 801. 
— do — col 804. 
— do — col 804. 
Liber Tertius col 803 
— do — col 804. 
— do — _ col 805, 
— do — _ col 809. 
Liber Quartus col 8C9. 
— do — _ col 812. 
— do — col 812. 
— do — col 815. 
— do — col 821. 
— do — col 822. 
— do — col 822. 
Liber Quintus col 823. 
‘“— do — col 824. 
— do — col 833. 
Liber Sextus col 833. 
— do — col 834. 
-— do — col 835. 


Higden: Polychronicon 
Vol VII. p120. 


William of Poitiers. col 835. 
— do — col 836. 
— do — col 836-7. 
— do — col 846. 


Liber Septimus col 850. 

Ralph de Diceto. col 476-7. 
(Twysden). 

William of Poitiers. col 868. 


Ralph de Diceto. col 480. 


Higden: Polychronicon 
VII. p310. 


Ralph de Diceto. col 488. 
— do — _ col 488. 
— do — col 498. 


Ailred of Rievaulx (M). 
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TEXT OF CHRONICLE SOURCES 
f£.62v. Charter of liberties to Church. 
William Crispin. Ralph de Diceto. col 503. 
£.63. Henry buried at Reading. 
Foundation of Hyde. 
Hugh Bigod and succession. — do — _ col 505. 
£.63v. Note on Stephen’s reign. 
IlI—/f. 64-68. Counts of Anjou. (see Chronica de _ Gestis 
Consulum Andegavorum 
(Chroniques des Comtes 
d@’Anjou. 1913), © 
f.64. Prologue. but immediate source is 
Diceto). 
f.64v. Torquatius made forester by King. Ralph de Diceto. col 450. 
Account of his son Tertullian. (Twysden). 
Ingelgario, son of Tertullian, his — do— _ col 451, 
career and marriage. 
f.65. Fulk Rufus, his son. — do — _ col 453. 
f.65v. Account of Fulk the Good. — do — _ cols 455-6. 
f.66. Geoffrey Grisegouelle. 
Danish invasion, puts them to 
flight. 
Fight between Geoffrey and —do— _ cols 458-9. 
Berthold, brother of Duke of 
Saxony. 
f.66v. Fulk Nerra. —do-— col 464. 
Geoffrey Martel. — do — col 473-4. 
£.67. Fulk Richin. — do — col 481. 
Fulk, King of Jerusalem. — do — col 501. 
f.67v. Geoffrey Plantaganet. 
IV—/f. 68-88. Henry II to 1370 (rectius 1360). 
f.68. Coronation of Henry II. 
f.68v. His sons. 
f.69. Kings of Castille and Navarre bring Sita: de Diceto. col 595. 
quarrel to him. 
William of Scotland does homage. 
Death of Archbishop Thomas, ' 
f.69v. Henry’s penance. 


f.70. 


£.70v. 


f.71. 


f.71v. 


£.72. 


Coronation of young Henry. 
Archbishop of York removed. 
Rebellion against Henry II. 

Death of Henry II. 

Richard I. 

King of Scots does homage. 
Crusade to Jerusalem. 

Capture of Acre. 

Capture of Joppa. Ralph de Diceto (M) col 705. 
Richard I captured and ransomed. 
Death of Richard I. 

Coronation of John: Loss of 
Normandy. 

England under Interdict. 

Foundation of Beaulieu. | 
Monastery for nuns at Godstow. 
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f.72v. 


f.73. 


f£.73v. 


£.74. 


f.74v. 


£.75. 


f.75v. 


£.76. 


f.76v. 


1.77. 


£.77v. 


f.78v. 


f.79. 


f£.79v. 


£.80. 


f.80v. 
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TEXT OF CHRONICLE 


Death of 
Henry III. . 
Henry III builds Westminster. 
Lays first stone of hospital at 
Oxford. 

Failure to recover French lands. 
Grants to Lord Edward. 
Concedes Charter of liberties 
forest. 

Richard of Cornwall King of Romans. 
Dissension with nobles: Henry’s 
personal saintliness. 

Accession of Edward 1. 

Statute of Mortmain. 

Conquers Wales. 

Rise in prices. 


John; accession of 


and 


Award of Scottish i anes to 


Balliol. Balliol’s treachery. 

Edward I reconquers Scotland. 
Accession of Edward II. 

Attachment to Piers Gaveston. 
Lamentable state of the country. 
Birth of future Edward ITI. 

Defeat of English at Bannockburn. 
Banishment of Queen Isabella and 
son. 

Deposition of Edward II. 

Plots of Roger Mortimer. 
Coronation of Edward III. 

Bridlington prophecy on this. 


Another Bridlington prophecy on 
Edward’s reign. 

Qualities of Edward ITI. 

Bridlington prophecy on Mortimer’s 
downfall. 

Marriage of Johanna to David Bruce, 
prophecy on this, 

Coronation of Edward de Balliol. 
Battle of Dupplin Moor. 


Prophecy on this. 

Battle of Halidon Hill. 
Prophecy on this. 

Edward’s Campaign in Scotland. 


Description of Queen Philippa. 
Description of Edward III’s sons. 
Usurpations of Philip of Valois. 
Bridlington prophecy on this. 


Edward accepts vicariate of Empire. 


SOURCES 


Higden: Polychronicon. 
Vol VIII. p.196. 


— do — _ s—ovp.198. 

— do — _—sO.208.. 

— do’ pBGs. 

— do — _ p.270. 

— do —  pp.299-300. 
— do —__—i*~vp.300. 

— do — __— ~p..300. 

— do — _ —i—«wp..304. 

— do— _ pp.304-6. 
— do—  »p.318g. 


John Erghome. (printed) 
Wright: Political Poems and 
Songs. Vol. I. p.137. 


— GO —- akan 
— do —  p.187. 
—do—  p.14l. 


John of Tynemouth: 

Historia Aurea (unprinted). 
John Erghome (Wright. I. 
p.141). 

John of Tynemouth: 
Historia Aurea: 
John Erghome. 
p.141). 

John of Tynemouth: 
Historia Aurea. 


(Wright. 1. 


’ 


John Erghome 
p.144). 


(Wright. IL 


f.81. 


£.8lv. 


£.82. 


f.82v. 


1.83. 


£.83v. 


1.84. 


f.84v. 


1.85. 


f.85v. 
£.86. 


f.86v. 
£.87. 


£.87v. 


APPENDIX A 


TEXT OF CHRONICLE 


Prophecy on claims to French throne 


‘French campaign of 1339. 


Prophecy on this. 


Prophecy on allies of English. 
Battle of Sluys. 


Prophecy on this. 


Edward’s proposals for peace. 
Prophecy on fall of Caen. 
Battle of Crecy. 

Prophecy on this. 
Aftermath of Crecy. 

Siege of Calais. 

Prophecy on this. 

Battle of Neville’s Cross. 
Prophecy on this. 


And on capture of Charles of Blois. 


Arrival of Black Death in England; 
Order of Star in France.. 

Walter de Bentley’s victory at 
Mauron. 

Stratagem of King of France. 

Campaign of Hesdin. 

Another proposal for settling 
conflict. 

Edward’s Scottish Campaign. 
Prophecy on Philip of Valois. 

Victory of Poitiers. 

Prophecy on defeat of King John. 

The Company without a Head. 
Edward crosses to France. 


£.88 Peace of Betigni. 


5] 


SOURCES 


—do—  p.144. 
John of Tynemouth: 
Historia Aurea. 
John Erghome (Wright. .I. 
p.146). 
— do — # pp.146-7. 
John of Tynemouth: 
Historia Aurea. 
John Erghome (Wright. I. 
pp.152-3). 


tt ap 2p 168, 

— do—  pp.153-156. 
—do—  p.158. 

— do—  p.156. 

— do—  pp.163-4. 
— do—  p.166. 

— do—  p.168. 





The symbol (M) denotes that source is mentioned in the text of the 
chronicle. 
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(f. 98). In the year of grace 1290 lived Saint Louis, the eldest 
son of the King of Sicily and heir to the kingdom who, scorning 
worldly glory, exchanged an earthly crown for a heavenly one.* 
In the full bloom of his youth he entered the order of the Friars 
Minor, and obedient to higher orders he was made Bishop of 
Toulouse. The shining example of his religious life as a whole, 
and of his prelacy is worthy of imitation by everyone. Saint 
Louis was a kinsman of the Kings of France and England related 
to them by his father’s line. He now shines brilliantly on earth 
in his many miracles, though with the angels he reaps 
heavenly joy. His venerable body is gloriously buried among 
the Friars Minor at Marseilles in the august monastery built in 
his honour, but his head is crowned with a bishop’s mitre, decked 
with three royal, precious crowns. In the year of grace 1249 
brother Alexander of Hales, a poor teacher, and clerk of Paris 
entered the order of the Friars Minor, and devoutly remained 
there to the end of his life. Among the many volumes which he 
composed, he was the first to supply a list of the titles of 
quaestiones on the four books of the Sentences. And on the 
same titles, he was the first to compose a notable Summa of 
quaestiones on all books of the Sentences—this form for ‘deter- 
mining’ sentences he left to his successors. In the year of 
grace 1260, Saint Thomas Aquinas, a doctor of the 
Order of Preachers was held in great repute. This doctor, so 
it was said, composed a thousand books and tracts, of which 
one was a Summa on the four books of the Sentences. Another 
book of remarkable importance was entitled the ‘*Secunda 
Secundae,’’ and he piously produced many other books. In the 
year of grace 1260 friar Bonaventure of the order of the Friars 
Minor, created Cardinal of Albano, known as ‘“‘the eloquent 
doctor,’’ piously wrote many books and tracts and writings of 
different kinds, and produced a complete Summa on the four 
books of the Sentences. The fourth book of this Summa was 
sent by the Pope to the Greek Christians as a most lucid state- 
ment on the sacraments. In the year of grace 1279 lived friar 


* An asterisk in the text of the two translations denotes that a 
particular passage in the chronicle is referred to in the notes at the end. 


1 recte 1222. 
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Duns Scotus of the order of the Friars Minor, who was called 
‘the subtle doctor’. In his reading and Summa on the four 
books of the Sentences, and in the rest of his quaestiones he 
excelled in flight all the other theologians, just as that Heavenly 
Eagle Saint John the Evangelist surpassed the other evangelists. 
In the year of grace 1265, friar Raymond, a Preacher, collected 
for the first time (in five books of decretals), those constitutions 
not already embodied in the decretals, and he distinguished them 
under definite headings. He composed a Summa of cases on 
these titles. This Summa was known by jurists and lawyers as 
**the Raymond’’ from his own name. In the year of grace 1330 
friar Nicholas of Lira of the order of the Friars Minor, a doctor 
of Paris, compiled homiletic commentaries for the whole of the 
Bible most learnedly, giving first a literal interpretation, and then 
amoral one. In the year of grace (1231) on the Ides of June? 
Saint Antony of the order of the Friars Minor died, and in the 
same year on the day after Pentecost, he was canonised by Pope 
Gregory the ninth, in the sixth year of his pontificate, and his 
body is honourably buried in the monastery constructed in his 
honour here in the province of Spain. In the year of grace 1355 
and the twenty-ninth year of King Edward the Third, a certain 
man by the name of Thomas Sampson, born and bred in the 
parish of Leeds in the diocese of York, physically strong and of 
handsome features, was seized of the palsy, so it was said, and 
from then became so crippled from his loins downward that he was 
unable to move from his bed by his own efforts. From his Joins 
to the crown of his head however he remained perfectly healthy 
without blemish or ailment. The appearance of his face was 
bright and ruddy while the strength of his arms and his bodily 
health remained unimpaired. This man had been conspicuous 
for such powers of abstinence that for a period of seven years 
together he took no food or drink whatever to nourish his body. 
As all the inhabitants of this part were talking about this remark- 
able fasting which had been confizmed by many men of influence, 
the news of it reached Lord John Thoresby, Archbishop of York. 
After Thomas Sampson had been brought to him by the command 
of his bishop, and he established the truth of his fasting, the 
Archbishop ordered food to be set before him, and commanded 


2 13 June. 
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him to eat. Obeying the command of his bishop, he took the 
food but though the food was completely consumed there was no 
visible digestive process. In this manner he survived for the 
following seven years, and this man whom I have here described, 
I saw fairly often and was acquainted with. 

(f. 98v). In the year of grace 1379 and the second year of 
King Richard, on the northern boundaries of that. part called 
Cleveland, near the village called Coatham, which is on the sea* 
and situated not far from the monastery of regular canons at 
Guisborough, certain dolphins commonly called sea-hogs or 
water-hogs, to the number of six or more were washed ashore. 
Other fish followed them through the waves with much noise and 
flurry, but whether they were of the same kind or another is 
completely unknown. And as I learnt by word of mouth from 
reliable authorities who had seen these fish with their own eyes, 
the size of many of these same fish was such that two very tall 
men standing on opposite sides of one of these fish were 
invisible to each other. The natives of these parts carrying the 
flesh of the fish through all the counties of England, sold it as 
they could to strangers wherever there was a fish-market. 

In the year of grace 1380, and the third year of King Richard 
the Second, on the sixth day of the Ides of October* Lord 
John Thwyng, of sacred memory, prior of the canons regular of 
Bridlington, leaving worldly joy tasted joys eternal.* This 
venerable man from youth diffused both in mind and body the 
fragrance of purity which flowers from the root of patience. He 
bore an hundredfold the fruit of humility towards the Lord. 
Though awake every night in prayers he joined his brothers at 
Matins in singing praises to the Lord with all his might. 
However his character and his moral stature are shown by the 
following stories. When the cellarer had according to custom 
visited the offices of his priory, it happened that he went into the 
granary of the abbey and hearing a sorrowful complaint from a 
canon in charge of the granary that out of the whole stock of the 
wheat placed in the granary scarcely fifty quarters of provisions 
remained, the father replied, ‘Know brother that the good Lord 
will always provide for the wants of his servants.” He ordered 
that the whole of the corn should be quickly examined at once, 


3 East Coatham. 
4 10 Oct. 
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and when this had been done it was reckoned by all who were 
present that two hundred quarters of pure corn were left in the 
granary. At another time he became famous while he lived by an 
extraordinary kind of miracle. For this blessed prior in the garb 
of his order appeared visibly to certain sailors in peril on the sea. 
Whether through plurality of form or in his own guise I do not 
know—God alone knows. And he said to them, ‘When you come 
safely to the harbour, visit the cross of the Lord and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary at Bridlington, and worship with believing minds’. 
But after they had escaped the perils of shipwreck they entered the 
church at Bridlington and by singular chance met the prior of that 
place in the church. Though they had never seen him before they 
recognized him, declaring and steadfastly maintaining that he 
had come to their aid in the perils of the sea, and had given them 
counsels of safety. The prior who was plainly angered at this 
said, ‘Beware of lying. It is not so. God has saved you from 
perils and from shipwreck’. Hastening from them he sought a 
solitary spot, for by fleeing earthly glory he will have attained 
divine glory that is everlasting. This same prior, most devout 
before God, had learnt to glory in the cross of the Lord, and in 
no other thing, for he was either ascending upward on Jacob’s 
ladder to his Lord by the steps of contemplation, or he was going 
down on the steps of compassion to his neighbour. He completely 
avoided individual distinctions in public, for in the outward show 
of the common life he lived equal with his brother canons ‘in 
apparel, in food, and in general conversation. For as long as 
he lived, except in the time of extreme infirmity, he had used the 
small dormitory bed assigned to him as a youth by his prior which 
was simply and barely furnished. Yet this man, dear to God, had 
in his life been distinguished by miraculous proofs of his virtues. 
From the day of his passing up to the present he is famous through 
many parts of the world for his extraordinary miracles, since the 
divine power gives him glory. By his merit comfort is brought 
to the blind and to the deaf, to the dumb, to the lame, to the 
dropsical and to the paralysed, to demoniacs and madmen, to 
shipwrecked sailors and to prisoners. Succour is brought to all 
in sickness, need or peril. Many dead being wondrously raised 
through him, the majesty of God exalting his beloved, is made 
known to the faithful; to Him is honour and glory for ever 
and ever. Amen. 
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In the year of grace 1392 on the eleventh day of the month 
of October and the fifteenth year of King Richard the Second, 
four friars of the order of the Friars Minor from different parts of 
the world were staying in Jeruselem in the convent of Mount 
Syon.* They were men furnished with every virtue, most devout 
before God, most obedient to their bishops, of the most rigid 
austerity in their lives, and thoroughly tested in every perfection 
of religion. Their names were (f. 99) Nicholas of Schavonia of 
the kingdom of Hungary, Stephen of the province of Genoa, 
Deodatus of the province of Aquitaine, and Peter of 
Narbonne of the province of Provence. For the perfecting of 
the Christian religion they passed many years in the province 
of the vicariate of Bosnia among the pagans, Lut then with the 
greatest devotion they crossed over to Holy Jerusalem where they 
stayed for many years through love of the Word, following 
entirely the discipline of their order, until they suffered a cruel 
martyrdom for Jesus Christ. It wil] appear in detail in what 
follows. The friars had long debated among themselves how 
they might win those souls for God which the Devil was attempt- 
ing to seize, and to offer them to God in Holy Jerusalem 
as ripe fruit. Laying all fear aside the four made them- 
selves ready, as best they could, taking the .advice of certain 
men skilled in theology, and other worthy friars who were staying 
there. They were supported furthermore by the arguments of 
the sacred scripture, and if a doctor who gave his approval that 
they should read the scripture in sundry places. Finally they 
were strong in the Lord. In the same year on the day of Saint 
Martin, Bishop and Confessor,*> about the third hour, they 
accomplished what they had long conceived. The friars set out 
in ordered step, each one carrying a cross and a script written in 
the Arabic and Greek tongue. They reached the Temple of 
Solomon, and on wishing to enter were forbidden. Asked what 
they wanted, they replied, ‘We wish to speak many wholesome 
words which are needful to your souls with Cady, your Lord.’ 
The Saracens cried out to them saying, ‘This is not his home, but 
come with us, and we will show you it’. After they had been 
taken to his home they immediately produced their scrolls, and 
displaying them in front of Cady read these words contained 


§ 11 Nov. 
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therein, speaking with great steadfastness, ‘Lord Cady and all 
you by-standers we ask you to be willing to offer us a hearing, 
for the things we say are true and just, without deceit, and of the 
greatest advantage to souls prepared to believe. You are all in 
the state of eternal damnation for your law is not the law of God, 
but rather from the Devil, for it is entirely evil. Neither the new 
nor the old testament confirm it. In your law, lies, contradictions, 
impossibilities, and many other things are contained and taught, 
which lead men not to good, but to evil and to vice. These 
(things) are not to be found in the law of Moses which was given 
by God, nor in the law of Christ, in which without doubt, as is 
clear to those who look, those things will be found which lead 
men to the very opposite of your Jaw, namely to honour, and 
praise, and to love of one’s neighbour, to the salvation of the final 
end, and to doing those things whereby eternal life is won. If 
your law were divine law, how could it have been concealed from 
all the prophets? We do not find that Moses or any of the 
prophets has made mention of your law, nor does our Lord Christ 
himself. Your law is therefore not the law of God for it contains 
plain falsehood. God is the first and the final truth, by whom in 
no way can falsehood be spoken. Your law says that devils shall 
be saved, therefore they are pleased with it. Your law also says 
that Jesus Christ was not dead nor the son of God, but that God 
would kill him at the end of the world. It pretends that the 
apostles were Saracens, and many other different lies.” Secondly, 
the friars spoke each one against Mahomet. First that he was 
not the messenger of God as they claimed and asserted, for 
Mahomet in his own law says that no miracle is witnessed by him, 
whereas many miracles are borne witness to by the prophets. 
When our Lord sent Moses to Pharoah he revealed many miracles. | 
Elijah and Elisha and the other prophets performed many great 
miracles. Jesus Christ himself came into the world with many great 
signs and omens. Mahomet himself was a murderer and a robber, 
lecherous and greedy. He laid it down that man was in the 
ultimate state of blessedness in eating, philandering, fine clothes, 
and well-watered gardens. He even allowed plurality of wives, 
of concubines, and of women servants. This was the whole of 
his purpose; that he should cut out everything that was difficult 
to believe and to perform. He granted everything to which men 
of the world were prone, namely gluttony, philandering, and other 
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vices. He said nothing however of the virtues, for seeing that 
falsity and craft could be detected in all these matters he ordered— 
logically enough—that whoever maintained the opposite should be 
put to death. After these words had been spoken by the aforenamed 
friars in exceedingly great fervour and unshaken faith, Cady and 
those standing around blazed into violent anger. These words of 
the friars being published abroad, a host of the Saracens built 
a platform in that place, to which (f. 99v) the guardian of the 
Friars Minor of Mount Syon with a brother and hostiller of the 
Christian pilgrims was summoned. Then Cady spoke to the 
friars saying, ‘Though you spoke as if you were men of wisdom 
and sense, the words you uttered are either the result of a mad 
delusion, or at any rate you have been sent by your Pope or by 
some king in Christendom to say them.’ To this they cried out, 
speaking with great wisdom and composure, fortified by the strong 
consolation of the Christian faith, and the yearning to save their 
souls. They said, ‘We are sent by no-one, save only by the Lord, 
the creator of all things, who out of his great mercy has thought 
fit to inspire us to announce the truth and the salvation of your 
souls, wherewith he who believes and is baptized shall be saved, 
but he who will not believe shal] be damned. If, therefore, you will 
not be baptized and will not believe, you will be condemned and 
plunged into the abyss.’ Cady said to them then, ‘These things 
which you have spoken you must recant or undergo a dreadful 
death, or become Saracens.’ The blessed friars however, comforted 
by the Holy Spirit, cried out in ringing tones saying, ‘We will 
never recant the things which we have spoken, but for the truth 
of this word we are ready to undergo reviling, scourging, chains, 
imprisonment, and death.’ Cady, grinding his teeth on hearing 
this, ordered them to undergo the sentence of death. Scarcely 
however had the words been uttered than a great crowd of people 
rushing upon them with a loud shout as they moved away, cried 
cut that they should be thought fit to die by any judgement 
rather than live any longer. This happened at noon. The friars 
thus living in the world until evening, began to talk of eternal 
and blessed rest. As they spoke, Cady ordered them to be 
chained, bound, and their feet fettered. So these athletes — 
wrestling for Christ remained until the middle of the night. 
Then on the following night the judge ordered them to be stripped 
of their clothes, to be bound securely to iron stakes, and to be 
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whipped in the fashion in which it is usual to scourge the bodies 
of brute beasts. From then on there was neither hope nor 
comeliness left to them, cruelly pinioned as they were, bound by 
chains, suffering for three days like the prophet Jonah in the belly 
of the whale. On the third day they were lead to the execution 
place of criminals, like sheep which openly bear witness before 
their shearers. The Saracens followed them asking them 
repeatedly if they wished to recant what they had said, and to 
avoid the penalty of the death by becoming Saracens. They spoke 
to them with the flame of love, ‘We bid you change to the 
Christian religion. If you refuse this you will be children of 
eternal death. God forbid that you should persuade us to become 
Saracens. Rest assured that we are willing to undergo the 
bitterest temporal death rather than, influenced by your false 
arguments, be willing to comply with your law which carries with 
it eternal damnation.’ On hearing this the Saracens were filled 
with fury, and mutilated their nude bodies with iron rakes, so that 
they no longer appeared to be of human form. Then they cast 
them into a great fire. The Saracens tending the fire for them 
until night marvelled how they lived:so long in the flames and 
were not burned. At that hour predestined to them by God they 
commended their spirits into his hands. A pillar of wondrous 
brightness was seen hy the Christians who came to see the place 
of their martyrdom proceeding from the fire above the heads of 
the friars, and marvellously extending up to the heavens. The 
Saracens scattered the remains of the martyrs in the smallest 
fragments, so that no single part of their bodies fell into the 
hands of Christians. The witnesses of the martyrdom of the 
blessed friars, who saw this, were the noble pilgrims, Lord John 
‘Viscount of Lahewya of Brittany with his household ; Lord Thomas 
the son of the Marquis of Saluzzo, who was just then made a 
knight, with his household and other valiant Christians coming 
from afar to witness these things, and are witnesses to the praise 
and glory of the uncreated Trinity to whom is honour and power 
for ever and ever. Amen. 

 (f. 100). In the year of grace 1356 and the thirtieth year of 
the invincible King Edward of gracious memory, the Third after 
the Conquest, the just and wonderful God, weighing men’s prayers 
in his incomprehensible wisdom, and anticipating their hopes, 
freely follows up for the most part with many splendid successes 
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the injury admitted in the case of King Edward.* For the king- 
dom of France having fallen to him by right of succession some 
time before, he determined to pursue the right which had devolved 
upon him, and as he could make no progress in various peaceable 
negotiations in which he made more concessions, he determined 
tu wage a just war, as he was obliged to do, because justice 
was denied him, under the hope of heavenly aid, and with strong 
confidence in the justice of his cause. In the prosecution of it 
lordship came to him through many favours and victories. Lord 
Jesus Christ out of the abundance of his grace, continuing his 
mercy toward him in the person of his eldest son of worthy 
memory, Edward, the Prince of Wales, in the expedition of his 
war then being carried on in his kingdom of France, wondrously 
magnified his mercy towards him with similar success. When like 
a warrior he had strode through certain parts of the country, 
rejoicing in the various issues which were successful by the grace 
of God, there came to him on the nineteenth day of the month of 
September near the city of Poitiers, John of Valois, the unrightful 
possessor of his kingdom, together with a great army. There 
assembled the armies of both parties. War was joined. Deadly 
blows were struck against the French as the arrows of the English 
reaching their target first, and flying through the air, prepared 
a path for them. It happened also that Justice looking down 
from the sky, and not permitting wrong to prevail against herself 
imprisoned John of Valois in the hand of Edward, the Prince of 
Wales. He was captured on the spot and many other nobles 
with him, as Charles, the Dauphin, the eldest son of John of 
Valois, was fleeing with his army from the battle. There ensued 
a great slaughter of the French armed men and common peopie 
with only relatively small injury to our own forces. The descrip- 
tion of the ‘battles’ of the two armies is as follows. In the first 
of the ‘battles’, and in the first line of the two marshals of 
France, were one hundred and two standards. In the second 
‘battle’ of Charles the Dauphin were 194 standards and pennants. 
In the third ‘battle’ of the Duke of Orleans were 55 standards 
and pennants. In the fourth ‘battle’ of King John were 30 
standards and pennants. In the whole army of the King of 
France according to calculations were 8,000 armed men and three 
thousand foot-soldiers. In the whole army of the Prince of Wales 
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were 3,000 armed men, and 2,000 archers, and 1,000 serving men. 
Here are the names of those captured before the battle. On the 
Sunday preceding,® on a day cluse to the battle, at the fort 
of Romorantin were captured the Lord of Craon, and the Lord 
of Boucicaut, and with them 24 armed men. Here are the names 
of the nobility captured in that hattle®*: Lord John of Valois, styled 
King of France; Lord Philip his son; Count of Ponthieu; Lord 
James of Burgundy; the Count of Eu; Lord Robert of Artios; 
Count of Aumale(?); Count of Ventadour. Here are the names of 
the other lords captured there: Count of Tancarville; Count of 
Saarbriicken; Count of Roucy; Count of Vaudemont(?); Count 
Dammartin; Count of Nassau; Archbishop of Sens; Chatelain 
of Ampost4; Viscount of Narbonne; Viscount of Beaumont; 
Marshal of Audreham(?); the son of the Count of Auxerre; the 
brother of the Lord of Vendéme; Lord Robert Chesland; Lord of 
Montagu; Lord of Mutuges; Lord of Samenedi; seneschal of 
Saintonge ; Sir Guichard d’Angle ; Sir Maurice (f. 100v) Mauvinet ; 
Lord of Latoneri; captain of Poitiers; Lord of Kiralle; Lord of 
Trwe; Sir Alexander Montard; Lord of the city of Herull; Lord 
of Maignelais; Sir John Blank; Lord of Aubeney; Lord of Sully; 
and besides. these two thousand armed men and others. Here 
are the names of those lords killed in the battle: the Duke of 
Bourbon; Sir Robert Duras; the Duke of Athens, constable of 
France; the Bishop of Chalons; the Marshal of Clermont; the 
Viscount of Brussels; the Viscount of Richetard; Sir Raynard 
Pons ; Sir Geoffrey Charny ; Sir Geoffrey Matas; Lord of Landas ; 
Sir Eustace Ribemont; Lord of Chany; Sir John Lisle; Sir 
William Nowers; Sir Robert Hawk; Lord of Chateau-Vilain ; 
Lord of Mountjohn; Lord of Argentan; Sir John Sancerre; Sir 
Louis Brosse; the son of the Lord of Montagu, and besides these 
two thousand armed men and another thousand common people. 
Thanks be to God. 

In the year of grace 13857 and the thirty-first year of King 
Edward the Third, Edward, the Prince of Wales sailed across to 
England from Aquitaine, taking with him John of Valois, styled 
the King of France, and the other French captives. On the 
appointed day in London there were gathered all the lords of 


6 The town itself was captured on Wednesday, 31 August. 


6a The names are left in italics where no identification has been 
attempted. 
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the Kingdom of England, and an innumerable crowd of people. 
King Edward to honour the great splendour of royalty never seen 
before in England prepared a banquet at great expense for all the 
nebles in the Kingdom in the hall at Westminster. The King 
of England sitting at the centre of the table, the other kings, 
John styled King of France, sat on his right, and David, King of 
Scotland on his left. Though both were formerly powerful 
monarchs, they were then captives of the King of England. The 
sum of ransom of the King of France ran to three million golden 
crowns, and it may be noted that after the payment of half the 
ransom of the King of France there was such a supply of gold in 
England that money-changers and the trading community in the 
markets and squares willingly exchanged a gold coin for 6s. 10d.’ 
of silver, when a gold coin was worth 4d. more. In the year of 
grace 1358 Lady Isabella died, of most serene memory, the 
daughter of the King of France, and mother of King Edward the 
Third, through whom the hereditary title to the Kingdom of France 
was transferred after the death of her father Philip and of her 
brother Charles to her eldest son King Edward. Many famous 
campaigns were fought in France for the regaining of this 
right and this kingdom as appears in the titles listed | 
above. This venerable queen always appeared as the particular 
mother and protector of the Friars Minor while she lived 
here on earth, and her body is buried with all dignity and ceremony 
in the chapel of the Friars Minor at London. In the year of grace 
(1362)° Lady Jeanne, of gracious memory, the Queen of Scotland 
and the sister of King Edward the Third of England went the way 
of all flesh, and her body is buried in the chapel of the Friars 
Minor at London at the head of the tomb of her mother. In the 
year of grace 1366 and the fortieth year of King Edward the Third, 
the Lord Edward, Prince of Wales, together with his brother, 
Lord John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster, and with a keen and 
spirited. army powerfully entered the Kingdom of Spain which the 
Bastard and false King had victoriously invaded. Lord Edward, 
then the Prince of Wales, together with all his forces, were at 
that time hired troops to recover the Kingdom of Spain for its 
rightful heir, that is for Peter, the true King of Spain. Then the 
English and Spanish met on the same field.* They divided their 
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forces into three parts; (f. 101) on the side of the English the 
honourable Duke of Lancaster with his army in the first line with 
two others, that is, Sir John Chandos with his archers on one 
side, and the Great Company with their archers on the other side 
of the aforenamed Duke. Moving up, they began to do battle. 
Fighting continued over a great part of the day for on both sides 
men of great worth did battle, and they shed much blood every- 
where. The arrows and javelins of the English hurled with great 
force, caused deadly wounds. The wounded fell among the fallen 
-troops like corn gathered by those who wield tlie sickle. As the 
English gained strength the Spanish fled with their mercenaries 
recruited from France, and with their lines broken they were 
defeated on the field of Najera by the mere sight of the most 
illustrious Prince of Wales. Many lords from both kingdoms 
were captured there, that is to say Bertrand du Guesclin with 
many Others, while the Bastard fled and sought a safe place of 
refuge. In his tents, which together with the battle he had 
abandoned, the aforenamed Prince gaining the victory, rested 
pleasantly the following night. After this when Prince Edward 
returned to Aquitaine from Spain, he demanded an excessive 
tallage from the Gascons to support his wars, and the intolerable 
subjection of the lords of that country.* The greater lords of 
Gascony, aggrieved at this, estranged themselves from him and 
from the homage and fealty made to him, and of one accord went 
over to the French camp, with the result that Aquitaine was lost 
for the most part, after that triumph gained in Spain. In the 
third year following, the Lord Prince, poisoned according to report, 
returned to England seriously ill, and after a brief decline, died 
within a short time. He was the most renowned conqueror in 
three battles, coming forth undefeated, beneath whose standard 
King Robert** of Bohemia fell at the battle of Crécy, beneath whose 
power and influence King John of France with his followers was 
captured at the battle of Poitiers, and beneath whose valour and 
might the Bastard King of Spain was routed with his forces at 
the battle of Najera. He died in the year of grace 1369° on the 
feast of the Holy Trinity. May his memory always shine in the 
book of true life. His body is buried at Canterbury next to the 
tomb of Saint Thomas the Martyr. The aforenamed Prince begat 
by the Countess of Kent, the Lady Joan, his consort, two 
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sons: Edward who died in youth in Gascony, and Richard the 
Second, King of England. 

In the year of grace 1372 and the forty-sixth year of King 
Edward the Third, I the compiler of this chronicle, record that I 
saw in the town of Silverstone in the county of Northampton- 
shire, a boy of five, four feet high from his birth, whose head was 
large like a man’s, with thick black hair. The rest of his body 
resembled his head in size and no less in strength, and, most 
extraordinary of all, just above his penis which was excessively 
large, was a growth of long black hair. 

In the year of grace (1385) and the seventh’® year of King 
Richard, Lord John de Vienne, a worthy but pompous knight of 
France, assembling a great French fleet with the consent and 
goodwill of the King of France sailed across to Scotland vowing 
by his Lord and by his knighthood, that he would never return to 
France until, after the Scottish forces had been joined to his own, 
he should with this great army, by armed might, have ridden 
through the whole of England as far as Dover, and they should 
have burnt and destruyed the nearer bounderies of England and 
Scotland. There met them King Richard with an army of the 
English confidently believing that he was entering upon a deadly 
conflict with the French, and with the Scots. The Scots and | 
French however, weighing up the boldly marshalled ranks of the 
English turned to flight like madmen, and seeking refuge beyond 
the sea of Scotland, were not seen by the English again Lord 
John de Vienne together with the French returned by sea to 
France, his object foiled and unfulfilled. | Now’ King Richard 
with his army vigorously advancing towards Scotland, burnt the 
towns and woods up to the Firth of Forth, and destroyed by fire 
(f. 101v) Melrose Abbey on account of plotters hiding there, and 
carried the destruction as far as the royal town of Scotland called 
Edinburgh. After this, hearing the reports of messengers of the 
death of his mother, King Richard, clad in black, returned with 
the whole of his army to England. In the same year on the sixth 
of the Ides of August,’? the day of Saint Agnes, the virgin of 
sacred memory, Lady Joan, the mother of King Richard the 
Second died, and her body is buried among the Friars Minor at 
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Stamford in the costly and newly-built chapel next to the choir 
of the brothers. | 

In the year of grace (1382) and the seventh’? year of King 
Richard there had been a widespread earthquake in England, on 
the ninth of the Kalends of June’® in the first hour after noon 
which caused considerable damage and destruction to the largest 
buildings in the southern parts. In the same year the Lord King 
Richard married the sister of the Emperor called Anna on the 
feast of the virgin Saint Agnes, and she after thirteen years of 
marriage enriched by no offspring gave up her soul to God. Her 
body is buried at Westminster.* 

In the year of grace 1381 and the fourth year of King Richard, 
a revolt of peasants, and of other workmen took place.* They 
arose in the greatest numbers in Kent, Essex, Sussex, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and the county of Cambridgeshire. Throughout the 
whole of England generally, in the greater cities and the boroughs, 
the community of serfs rose against the lords of England and the 
royal officials, and, particularly against the Lord Duke of 
Lancaster, and all the justices and lawyers in the kindom. They 
sought to overthrow all the laws of the kingdom so that hence- 
forth all the serfs in England should be manumitted and free. 
They sought many other things as well, all of which the Lord 
King Richard constrained by fear of them promised to confirm 
by his great charter. For the cairying out of their purpose they 
gathered in arms like men demented, in a great, disorganized, 
shameful host whose captains were Thomas Tyler, Jack Straw, 
and John Ball, a priest of the Lollard sect. These with sticks, 
clubs, swords, rusty arrows, and other rustic implements little 
suited to war laid their country waste on all sides. They beheaded 
many of the good men of the country and stuck their heads 
ignominously on wooden racks, as for example the heads of Lord 
John Cavendish, the principal Justice of the Court of the King’s 
Bench, and of the venerable prior of the noble abbey of Bury whose 
severed heads were gruesomely fixed on wooden racks in the town 
of Bury. Then on the eve of Corpus Christi’ the fearful madness 
of the aforementioned traitors went even further, for they 
entered the city of London, and captured the tower of London 
and the city without resistance. They shamefully dragged the 
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Archibshop of Canterbury, Lord Simon Sudbury, the chancellor 
of the kingdom; Sir Robert Hales, a good knight, master of the 
hospital of St. John of Clerkenwell, treasurer of the kingdom; 
and brother William de Apilton of the order of the Friars Minor, 
doctor to the King, from the Tower and beheaded them on some 
level ground near the Tower. They hung the archbishop’s head 
over London Bridge with a skull cap fixed to it by a nail, and 
breaking open all the prisons in London turned the prisoners loose. 
They beheaded on sight any foreigners that they found. Then 
they betook themselves to the manor of the Lord Duke of 
Lancaster called the Savoy which stood outside the walls of the 
city, and they razed it to the ground. By way of insult to the 
Lord Duke of Lancaster they threw a great treasury of money, 
jewels, silver vessels, beds and precious tapestries together with 
arms and other war equipment into the river Thames. Not one 
of them dared (f. 102) to save or carry away anything of any 
value. Everything was completely destroyed by fire and water. 

They came to the Hospital of St. John of Clerkenwell and 
offering abuse and threats to the Hospitallers, they burnt their 
most beautiful buildings. _ What is most astonishing of all is 
that every good knight in England was so disheartened that no 
knight or squire dared to declare himself of the retinue of the 
Lord Duke of Lancaster, or carry his livery in public. Even the 
Duke himself was terror-stricken on hearing of their criminal 
outrages, and removed himself to Scotland. But thanks be to 
the Lord who delivered over sinners, their leader, because he did 
not make due reverence to the Lord King in word or deed, was 
within three days severely wounded and then arrested and beheaded 
by the mayor of the city, John Walworth, in the fields of London 
in the presence of the Lord King. His head was lifted high up 
on a stake. The mayor as he deserved was received by the Lord 
King for this into the order of knighthood. The rest who were 
too many to be counted, were allowed to go, and wandered every- 
where like lost sheep. Many were captured, and beheaded, and 
their heads hung publicly in different parts of England. 

In the year of grace 1388° and the eleventh year of King 
Richard the Second there gathered at the town of Nottingham 
on the twenty fifth day of the month of August, King Richard 
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with certain lords and principal justices of the kingdom specially 
summoned for the purpose of extending their council.* Their 
names are noted here: Lord Alexander Neville, Archbishop of 
York; Lord Robert de Vere, styled the Duke of Ireland, and the 
Earl of Oxford, a young and charming knight, and beloved by the 
Lord King beyond all others; Sir Michael de la Pole, Earl of 
Suffolk, and chancellor of the kingdom of England. The justices 
who gathered were Sir Robert Tresilian, the chief justice; Sir 
Robert Bealknap, the chief justice of the Common Bench; John 
Holt; Roger Fulthorp; William Burgh; King’s sergeants-at-law. 
Besides these lords there came to witness these writings : brother 
Robert, Archbishop of Dublin; John, Bishop of Durham; Thomas, 
Bishop of Chichester; John, Bishop of Bangor; John Ripon, a 
clerk; and John Blake, a squire. In the presence of all these 
persons the above-mentioned justices of these dominions ‘were 
required by the Lord King that in faith and allegiance they should 
faithfully declare the law of England in accordance with their 
judgement upon certain propvsitiuns listed below, and upon these 
propositions interpret the law of England according to their 
discretion. They were asked firstly if the new statutes, ordinances 
and commissions drawn up and published in the last Parliament 
assembled at Westminster detracted (from the King’s prerogative), 
especially as they had been published against the will of the King. 
They were asked in what manner those who were responsible for 
drawing up those statutes, ordinances, and commissions were to 
be punished. They unanimously replied to this that they merited 
capital punishment unless the Lord King in that matter wished to 
show them mercy. They were asked in what manner those 
people were to be punished who had induced the King to consent 
to the statutes, ordinances and commissions which had been made. 
They unanimously replied to this that unless the King showed 
them mercy, they deserved to receive capital punishment. They. 
were likewise asked how they were to be punished who strove 
to compel the King to ayree to the aforesaid statutes, and they 
unanimously replied that they deserved to be punished as traitors. 
It was likewise asked whether in the last Parliament which had 
been assembled, after the affairs of the Kingdom and the reasons 
for the assembling of Parliament had been expressed and explained 
by the command of the King, and other articles appointed by the 
King, upon which the Lords and the Commons ought to proceed 
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in that Parliament (f. 102v) if the Lords and the Commons ought 
to proceed upon other articles, and not at all upon the articles 
determined by the King, until they had first had a reply from the 
King upon articles set forth by them, notwithstanding the fact 
that they were ordered by the King to do otherwise. Whether 
in that matter the King ought to have control of Parliament, and 
s9 ensure that they first proceed upon articles laid down by 
the King, or whether the Lords and Commons ought to have 
reply and direction upon articles expressed by them before matters 
went further. They unanimously replied that the King ought to 
have control in that matter, and so on in succession in al! other 
articles concerning Parliament to the very end of that Parliament, 
and if anyone acted against the command of this King he was to 
he punished as a traitor. They were likewise asked whether the 
King could dissolve Parliament whenever he pleased, and could 
or could not direct the lords and commons to leave. They replied 
unanimously to this that he could, and that if anyone henceforth 
acted against the will of the King so that he remained in 
Parliament he was to be punished as a traitor. They were asked 
how those people were to be punished who prevented the King 
from being able to exercise what they deemed to belong to his 
regality and prerogative, and they replied that they were to he 
punished as traitors. They were likewise asked whether the 
King could, whenever it pleased him, remove his officials and 
justices, and bring them to justice, and punish them for their 
faults, or whether the Lords and Commons, without the consent of 
the King, could or could not in Parliament restrain the officials 
and justices for their faults. They replied unanimously to this 
that they could not, and if anyone acted to the contrary he was 
to be punished as a traitor. They were likewise asked how he 
was. to be punished who moved in Parliament that the statutes 
be produced by which King Edward the Second, cailed ‘Carnarvon’ 
was arraigned in Parliament, by virtue of which statute, new 
statutes had been made. ‘They replied to this that he who had 
made this proposition no less than the other who had carried that 
statute to Parliament, on the pretext of this motion, deserved to 
be punished as traitors. They were likewise asked whether the 
judgement given against the Earl of Suffolk in the last Parliament 
assembled at Westminster was erroneous and revocable, or not. 
Their judgement upon this was that if that judgement had only to 
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be rendered, the aforesaid justices and servants did not wish to 
render it for it seemed to them that the judgement was revocable 
in all its parts. In attestation of all this the justices and their 
servants set their seals in the presence of these witnesses. 

When it had been made known to certain lords, Lord Thomas 
of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester ; Lord Richard, Earl of Arundel ; 
and Lord Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, that they were 
thus implicitly accused of the crime of treason against the King and 
.the Kingdom, they united with speed and alertness, with 
numberless others and all their retinues, to produce a great 
number of armed men. The Duke of Gloucester, the Earl 
of Arundel, the Earl of Warwick, the Earl of Derby, and the 
Farl Marshal prepared to defend themselves vigorously, and meet 
all their foes as best they could. Robert de Vere, meanwhile, 
who was styled the Duke of Ireland and Earl of Oxford, in order 
to carry out the decrees of the council, gathered ostensibly on 
the King’s behalf, a great army of armed men and archers from 
West Cheshire, Lancashire, and from many other parts of the 
Kingdom. These together with Robert de Vere, Duke of Ireland, 
the King’s standard unfurled before them, set out for the King 
who was then at London. The Duke of Gloucester with the Earls 
and their forces barred their path at Radcot Bridge near the 
village of Bampton, and after some of them had been slain, some 
robbed of their arms, and on top of this thrashed by swords and 
Staves, he allowed them all to go freely to their own homes.* 
The Duke of Ireland escaped and from then was not seen publicly 
in England. After these events had taken place on the feast 
of Saint Thomas the Apostle’® (f. 103), the Duke of Gloucester 
and the earls together with their forces came . . . and the army 
besieged the city. They sent to the King certain discreet and 
prudent lords as mediators protesting that they intended nothing 
against their Lord King, nor against justice, nor against the just 
rights of the kingdom, but that they would defend themselves and 
their own, destroy the destructors of just law, and maintain with 
all their power the just rights of the kingdom. They asked the 
King as well that he should summon his Parliament at London on 
the feast of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary, *’ then 
close at hand. In truth, however, one earl, the Earl of 
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Northumberland, Lord Henry Percy, the only earl with the King 
in the Tower of London, appearing as a mediator between the 
King and the lords of the realm, although taking a risk, negotiated 
wisely with the Lord King in the Tower of London, and by the 
grace of God averted the worst kind of war, namely civil war 
which then seemed to be threatening.* 

In this Parliament although it was against the King’s wish, 
all those lords who had been present and had approved the council 
of Nottingham were accused and placed outside the King’s 
protection and all their property, personal and real, was confis- 
cated also. A surprising thing happened when Sir Robert Tresilian, 
chief justice of the King’s Bench, who had now come to London 
clad in simple apparel with his face disguised, in order to find 
things out, was himself found out at the beginning of Parliament. 
He was captured at once bv the Lords of Parliament, and 
condemned to a shameful death. He was drawn from the Tower 
of London to the gallows at Tyburn where his throat was cut and 
he was hanged. 

- Meanwhile Lord Alexander Neville, the deposed Archbishop 
of York, crossed secretly to Brabant, and died in the seventh 
year of his exile.** 

In the following year Lord Thomas Arundel, Bishop of Ely, 
was appointed a councillor of the King, but did not take it up, 
for, as will appear later, he was transferred to the archbishopric 
in place of Lord Alexander Neville, who had recently been exiled.* 

Robert de Vere, styled the Duke of Ireland, stricken by 
illness, died after a short sickness. In the same fashion Michael 
de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk and chancellor of the Kingdom, exiled 
from the country, fled secretly and was not seen in England 
again. The rest of the justices however were assigned separate 
cells in the Tower of London awaiting their trial, and Parliament 
having been prorogued until the octave of Easter, they were given 
bread and pittance and a small amount to drink in Lent. After 
Easter’? they were brought before the Lords of Parliament and 
in the hall of Westminster in the presence of the whole 
Parliamentary assembly they received this sentence :*° firstly 
that all their property, personal and real, had been confiscated ; 
secondly that they, justices and King’s serjeants-at-law, as traitors 
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to the laws of the Kingdom of England, should be drawn facing the 
tails of their horses from the Tower of London through the city 
to the gallows, and hanged there on account of their sins. The 
justices who suddenly grew pale and terror-stricken by fear of 
the sentence of ignominious death, bent the knee before the Lords 
of Parliament, and thanked them saying that they would as they 
deserved submit to this death penalty sent to them by their 
righteous sentence. The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
however and Lord William Courtenay together with other bishops 
and great prelates entered the hall of Parliament immediately 
after the condemnation of the justices, beseeching with tears and 
with the greatest humility that so many men learned in the laws 
of England should not be put to death, but that by God’s mercy 
they should grant them their lives and limbs. ‘This was done on 
the condition that they should all be permanently exiled to 
Ireland within a short period which was laid down. All were 
banished to Ireland therefore, where some of them died, though 
others were brought back to England after nine years by the 
order of King Richard who ruled then as if for the first time. 
After this, at the end of this same Parliament many knights of 
the private household (f. 103v) of the King were condemned to a 
shameful death by the Earls of Gloucester, Arundel, and Warwick, 
against the wish of the King, because of the many charges 
brought against them. Sir Nicholas Brembre, formerly mayor 
of London and then a knight of the King’s chamber, and a man 
very dear to the King, and also Sir John Salisbury, a knight and 
hospitaller of the King, were condemned to a traitor’s death, and 
after being drawn through the streets of London, they were 
hanged. Then Sir John Beauchamp, steward of the King’s hall, 
and Sir James Berners, a young knight of the King’s chamber, 
who had been condemned by the judgement of Parliament were 
beheaded together, though out of reverence for the King, hanging 
was remitted to them. Sir Simon Burley must certainly be 
mentioned.* He excelled all lords in the equipment of his horses 
and worldly show. No equal of his rank was more glorious in 
outward apparel. Notwithstanding the humble prayers and 
petitions of the Lady Queen of England for his life, this knight 
was condemned against the wish of the King, and beheaded upon 
a level space of ground beside the Tower of London. 
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So this Parliament became an instrument of punishment both 
‘of those who deserved it and those who did not.* 

In the year of grace 1388 and the twelfth?! year of King 
Richard the Second, after the octave of St. John the Baptist,” 
a great army of Scots entered England, lead by Lord James, Earl 
of Douglas, an experienced and tough warrior, and Lord George 
ef Dunbar, Earl of the Marches, and in the fashion of war they 
laid the country bare by burning villages and slaying the English. 
Massing before the gates of Newcastle, they roundly mocked and 
heaped a deal of unfounded abuse on the noble Earl of 
Northumberland, Lord Henry Percy, and his eldest son Henry 
Percy, assailing them with loud cries. Incensed at this 
Lord Henry Percy, the son, who was a young and valiant knight, 
taking with him his brother Lord Ralph Percy, and a fair-sized: 
army, attacked the Scottish lines, and when battle was joined 
between the two sides the Earl of Douglas and J.ord Henry Percy 
fought it out together. In this renowned conflict the Earl of 
Douglas fell grievously wounded, and he died on the battle-field 
like a stout knight. Lord Henry who preferred captivity with 
honour, to freedom among the English at the price of shame, was 
captured by Lord George of Dunbar, a Scot, and the Earl of 
March. Also captured in this same conflict were Lord Ralph 
Percy, with many other valiant knights who were also slain 
(footnote : but for Lord Ralph’s ransom 12,000 marks were paid). 
The valiant follower, and war-like standard-bearer of Lord Henry 
Percy, called John Waltham, killed many Scots in that battle, and 
received many wounds himself from the hands of the Scots. 
Finally after being fatally wounded he died at last. After 
these deeds at Otterbourne (marginal note: in Northumbria) a 
little after the feast of Saint Laurence the Martyr?* the Scots 
returned with their captives to their own lands though their 
leader the Earl was dead. 

In the year of grace, 13957* and the seventeenth year of King 
Richard the Second about the feast of Saint Michael the 
Archangel,”*> the King crossed the sea to Ireland with a large and 
powerful army in order to subdue the lords of the whole of 
Ireland.* | When this had been effected by peaceful negotiations, 
and the Irish chieftains had in person paid homage to the King, 
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with the winter gone, King Richard returned peacefully to 
England with all his forces immediately after Easter. In the 
_ same year on the eighth of the Kalends of June®® there came on 
a great gale and snowstorm, by the force of which the cattle 
perished in the fields (f. 104), and a great deal of sprouting corn 
which was then very green, was ruined as if by lightning in the 
course of the gale. 

In the year of grace 1396 on the day of the apostle Saint 
Barnabas in the month of June 2” such a great storm of hailstones 
had come down between Peterborough and the village of Stilton 
that all the corn of that district was beaten to the ground by the 
force of the impact. What was even more extraordinary was that 
certain hailstones had a circumference of fifteen inches. The 
stones however were hollow inside. 

In the year of grace 1396 and the twentieth”® year of King 
Richard, a little before the feast of All Saints,?®, King Richard 
with all the lords and military officials of the Kingdom of England 
sailed over to France to take a wife for himself and return. He 
tcok Isabella, the daughter of the French King, who was then 
eight years old and almost at her ninth birthday. King Richard 
married her on the day before the Nones of November*® in the 
church of Blessed Nicholas, Bishop and Confessor, after many 
solemn ceremonies had been celebrated between himself and the 
King of France in person, and after lavish expressions of joy on 
the part of the greater dukes, earls, and bishops of both kingdoms. 
On the morrow of the feast of the Epiphany*! immediately 
following he formally crowned her Queen of England at 
Westminster. 

In the year of grace 1397 and the twenty-first®*? year of his 
reign, King Richard recollecting and newly recalling to mind the 
injuries which had been inflicted upon both himself and _ his 
kingdom by certain lords of the kingdom in the year of Christ 
1388, resolved to avenge those injuries, and bring the Kingdom 
of England under his control. Therefore about the feast of the 
birth of Saint John the Raptist®* immediately after the ninth 
hour, it was announced from the King’s side in his manor of 
Kennington that all members of his Court should prepare 
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immediately as best they could to set out with him. They were 
completely ignorant however both of their destination and of their 
mission. When the King together with the whole of his Court, 
and a great retinue which had joined him, had entered the streets 
of London, and the King had entrusted the safe-keeping of the 
city to the mayor and aldermen, he set out, and galloping by night 
reached the manor of Pleshey which belonged to Lord Thomas 
of Woudstock, Duke of Gloucester, early next morning. The 
Duke who was suddenly forewarned of the hasty arrival of his 
King accompanied by the Lady Duchess and all his children and — 
chantry priests(?)* came in a solemn procession before the King 
Showing due reverence in bowing and other fitting observances. 
When the King had returned their greeting, and chivalrously 
raised the Lady Duchess from the ground, he arrested Lord 
Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, and handed him over to the Earl 
Marshal of England, who took him across to Calais, where—so 
general opinion has it—he was secretly murdered. Richard, 
Earl of Arundel, and Thomas, Earl of Warwick, were arrested 
immediately afterwards, and placed in safe custody. The Lord 
King held his council at Nottingham on the 23rd July when the 
aforenamed lords, the Duke of Gloucester, the Earl of Arundel, 
and the Earl of Warwick were appealed of high treason against 
the King and the Kingdom by six earls of England, who were 
present there. After this on the 16th September,** the Lord King 
held his Parliament at London, and on the first day of the 
indictment of the Lords, Lord Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, brother of the Earl of Arundel, stood up and replied, 
but at the beginning of his reply silence was imposed upon him 
with the adjoinder that he might perhaps be unable to reply so fully 
to charges brought against himself at some future date. On the 
second day in full and open Parliament it was publicly proclaimed 
that Lord Thomas Arundel, the Archbishop of Canterbury, was a 
traitor to the King and to the Kingdom, and that by the judgement 
of Parliament he must be removed from the Kingdom of England 
within the next forty days. It was alleged against him that when 
he was first made principal councillor of the King he betrayed the 
whole of the private council of the Lord King to that party (f. 104v) 
consistently hostile to the Lord King, that is to say to his brother, 
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the Ear] of Arundel. On account of this, and of other charges 
brought against him, he was exiled from Fngland. On the 
following day, the Duke of Gloucester, the Ear! of Arundel, and 
the Earl of Warwick, were summoned to judgement. After the 
Earls appeared (for the Duke of Gloucester would appear in a 
higher court before the Supreme Judge), and the solemn charges 
of treason against the King had been rehearsed against them, 
they were condemned to death, and all their goods were forfeited 
by law to the Lord King. By the gracious prayers of the Lady 
Isabella, Queen of England, the King relented and granted 
Thomas, Earl of Warwick his life. Mixing the oil of mercy with 
the wine of justice he banished him to the Isle of Man, and made a 
fixed annuity over to him for life. On that day, the sixth of 
the feast of Saint Matthew the Apostle,** the Earl of Arundel was 
beheaded upon the same spot where Simon Burley had been 
executed near the Tower of London. Astonishing indeed is the 
long suffering of the King. Of late the sun had been concealed 
hy a cloud, that is to say the King’s majesty beneath an alien 
power, but now in arms he bounds on the mountains and leaps 
over the hills, and tossing the clouds on his horns he shows more 
brightly the light of the sun. 

In the year of Christ 1398, and the twentieth year of King 
Richard the Second, Lord Thomas Arundel was transferred from 
the Archbishopric of York to the Archbishopric of Canterbury, 
and to replace him brother Robert Waldby of the Order of the 
Augustinian canons was transferred to the Archbishopric of 
York.** He died in the first year of his pontificate at Gloucester 
of a diseased shin-bone,*” and in the following year Master 
Richard Scrope, doctor of civil and canon law, was transferred to 
that throne.*® 

In the year of Christ 1398, and the twentieth year*® of King 
Richard after the Conquest, a Parliament was held at London 
about the feast of All Saints,*° at which place and in which 
Parliament several statutes were enacted, but not published at 
that time.* Furthermore this Parliament moved to the town 
of Shrewsbury, and continued there for a little while. Among 
other matters discussed there, the worthy Duke of Hereford, 
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the heir to the Lord Duke of Lancaster, appealed the frightful 
' Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, who was Earl Marshal 
of England, uttering treasons against the King. Some of these 
statements the Duke of Norfolk admitted, though he denied they 
were treasonable, and others he resolutely denied. To prove more 
fully the grounds for the charge, the Duke of Hereford in the 
presence of the Lord King eagerly demanded judicial combat, 
which the Duke of Norfolk accepted. Parliament was then 
transferred to Coventry, and ended there. The field of 
combat was splendidly laid out by this same town (Coventry) where 
on the sixteenth of the Kalends of October*! our Lord King 
Richard and the noble Duke of Lancaster, Lord John of Gaunt, 
together with other dukes, earls, and leading magnates of the 
whole of England gathered. When the King was seated on the 
tribunal, and the nobles had been drawn up on the field, and all 
the preambles on the necessary procedure of duelling had been 
gone through, before the two men could come together, the Lord 
King in a loud voice proclaimed peace, the two were separated in 
this way from each other, and the outcome was that within the 
next fifteen days the Duke of Hereford, Lord Henry of Lancaster, 
was banished from England to France for the period of ten 
years, but the other, the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Thomas Mowbray, 
was banished from the Kingdom of England for life. Fortunately 
in that year (f. 105), the year of his banishment, he went the way 
of all flesh in foreign parts.42 Lord John of Gaunt, the 
honourable Duke of Lancaster, was sadly bereaved on account of 
the banishment of his eldest son to France, and sickening of some 
undefined bodily infirmity, he died.*? After his death and his 
burial, which was solemnly celebrated in the cathedral of Saint 
Pauls at London, in the year of Christ 1399, a little before the 
feast of the Glorious Virgin,** King Richard sailed across to 
Jreland with a great army in the month of May,*> (footnote: and 
remained there up to the feast of Saint John the Baptist)*® having 
left the worthy Duke of York, Lord Edmund Langley, as his 
marshal and vicegerent in England, together with the privy 
council of the King: William Scrope, the Ear! of Wiltshire; 
Sir John Bushby; Sir Henry Green; and Sir William Bagot. 
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Certain statutes which had been ordained in the last Parliament, 
together with the banishment of the Dukes, were published and 
proclaimed throughout the whole of England by their consent 
and royal authority. For the greater strengthening of the 
Statutes which were made but not generally known, all men of 
good birth in the kindom of England, and all ecclesiastics and 
lay men generally, who were endowed with a title to whatsoever 
place of possession, were compelled to take an oath in person for 
the protection and defence of the statutes of that parliament by 
means of their goods and even of their bodies, if need be. They 
confirmed all this more definitely by attaching their seals. While 
all these matters hung fire, but had not yet matured, the Duke 
of Hereford,* Lord Henry of Lancaster (knowing the King to be 
in Ireland) returned from France to England to secure his 
hereditary right, (in margin : he landed on the fourth of the Nones 
of July*’) (footnote: with a certain boat at Holderness near 
Bridlington) in the Humber near Ravenspur. He brought with 
him the worthy ‘Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Thomas 
Arundel, who had recently been exiled, and the son and heir to 
the Earl of Arundel, together with almost a hundred armed men. 
After they had all peacefully crossed through the country, they 
came within three days to the castle of Pickering whose custody 
had been entrusted by the Lord King to the Earl of Wiltshire, 
William Scrope. Immediately on the arrival of the Lord Duke 
however, it was handed over by the deputy custodian of the castle, 
and taking possession there for two days he crossed to the castle 
of Knaresborough which was handed over in the same fashion, 
though with greater difficulty. After placing his custodians in 
these castles the Duke moved to the castle of Pontefract, where 
a great multitude of knights and squires came to him, together 
with their soldiers from the counties of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
Some came of their own volition, and some by fear of future 
events. The Duke of Lancaster, Lord Henry, easily won the 
goodwill of the lords however. The worthy Earl of Northumber- 
land, and his eldest son, Lord Henry Percy, together with their 
strong and numerous retinues; Lord Ralph Neville, the Earl of 
Westmorland; Lord Willoughby, and their retinues, all gathered 
to support his cause; a force estimated at Doncaster as numbering 
about some 30,000 stout men. Adopting the plans of these lords 
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they scattered in companies, some going ahead to the right and 
some io the left, and they accompanied their lord to secure the 
corn and the food they needed. Wherever the Duke went, the 
number of his following increased, and by Gloucester it numbered 
109,000 men. Then they crossed from Gloucester to Bristol, to 
which castle the Duke had been informed that the justices before 
mentioned had fled for safety. The Earl of Northumberland had 
it proclaimed by the walls of Bristol castle to all living within 
that they would allow those who came out to him willingly 
(f. 105v) to depart without bodily harm, but that those who did not 
would be beheaded. On hearing this many of them came out to 
the Earl, some letting down ropes over the walls of the castle, 
some by the windows, and some through the gate.* Lord William 
Scrope, Sir Henry Green and Sir John Bushy were left alone in 
the castle with a few friends who were present with them. After 
arresting them the Earl of Northumberland brought them before 
the Duke of Lancaster, and on the following day on the fourth 
of the Kalends of August,** they were condemned to death by 
the final judgement of the Lords. Their heads were exhibited in 
different places; the head of Lord William Scrope, Earl of 
Wiltshire, was placed upon London Bridge; the head of Sir John 
Bushy above the bridge at York; and the head of Sir Henry Green 
above the bridge at Bristol. Sir William Bagot fled secretly to 
Jreland at first, and was not captured with the rest of the King’s 
councillors. He was later captured in Ireland, however, and 
brought publicly to the Parliament in London by that good 
knight Peter Bucton.* He made so admirable a reply upon 
examination in that Parliament, that he escaped death on that 
occasion. He was however placed forthwith in the safe keeping 
of the bailiffs. So after the councillors of King Richard had 
been beheaded, the Duke of Lancaster marched with his army 
against the county of Chester, trampling down the crops and 
meadows over the greater part of the county with the hoofs of 
the horses. He accomplished his design in various ways, by 
capturing the town of Chester with its many castles, slaying the 
men of that county, and confiscating their goods. Meanwhile 
all the castles of King Richard in England were captured, and 
the custodians which he had placed there were expelled, new 
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custodians and captains being appointed. It must not be 
forgotten that Lord Thomas Despenser, the Bishop of Norwich, 
with a force gathered in arms, marched towards the King. After 
a brief conflict between him and a part of the army of the Duke 
of Lancaster, the Bishop was captured, together with his forces, 
and detained in close custody. Furthermore King Richard, 
hearing the reports of the advance of the Duke of Lancaster into 
England, and of his spirited progress, sailed over from Ireland to 
_ Wales with 10,000 armed men, and gathering together an army 
in Wales, his forces increased to 20,000 men. The King’s army 
dwindled away however by fear ot the Duke of Lancaster, who 
Was approaching this region with his army. So with only a 
handful of men and his household, the King moved to Conway 
Castle which was very strong, and in fact almost impregnable. 
This was done so secretly that many of his intimate and private 
council were unaware that he had left them, and so the King’s 
court was completely scattered and dispersed. When the Duke 
of Lancaster knew for certain that the King had entered Wales, 
he hurried there and when he was not far away, sent the Earl 
of Northumberland to the King, who gave his assent to the words 
and manifold arguments of the Earl. The King and the Duke of 
Lancaster met on the following day. By the final decree of the 
‘Duke and the other lords, the King was taken to London and 
kept imprisoned in the Tower in the safe keeping of the lords. 
The rest of the dukes and earls who at first supported the King, 
and had been councillors in his designs, were sent severally to 
their castles and fortified manors in the North. But within the 
next few days on the feast of Saint Michael the Archangel,*® 
they were all brought back to the city of London to await the 
judgement and grace of the Duke of Lancaster, and of the other 
lords of Parliament who were then gathered there. The worthy 
Earl of Warwick, Lord Thomas Beauchamp, was brought back 
to England from his exile in the Isle of Man, {a fact which it is 
not fitting to pass over), and all his domains were restored to 
him to the great joy of the English. After Parliament had begun 
(f. 106) just after the octave of Saint Michael the Archangel,*° 
King Richard renounced the royal crown and the rule of the 
kingdom of England with the formula*: ‘‘In the name of God, 
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Amen. I, Richard, by grace of God, King of England and 
France, and Lord of Ireland absolve all the bishops and arch- 
bishops of the aforenamed kingdoms and domains, and other 
prelates of the Church, whether secular or regular, of whatever 
dignity, rank, status or condition they may be; my dukes, 
marquises, earls, barons, knights, vassals, my vavassours, 
liege-men, ecclesiastical or secular, by whatever name they are 
known, from the oath of fealty and homage and other ties due 
to me, together with every bond of liegeance, regality, and 
lordship, no matter what had been their ties of duty or obligation 
to me. I remit, loose and quit both them and their heirs and 
successors for all time of these same bonds, oaths, and all other 
matters. I discharge them as free, quit, and ahsolved, in so far 
as it may concern my person, with respect to any legal 
consequences which may follow from all these aforementioned 
articles or from any of them. All the dignity and power of 
kingship and the lordship and power of the aforesaid kingdoms; 
all my other lordships and possessions in whatsoever way | am 
entitled to them, and by whatsoever name they are known, both 
. within the aforesaid kingdoms and dominions or wherever else 
they may be situated; every right and appearance of right and 
title of which I possessed, do possess or in any way shall be able 
to possess, in these things, or in any of them; the command, 
control, government, of the kingdoms and lordships, their rights 
and all their appurtenances in whatsoever way they are derived 
from them or from any of them, the command, control and 
governorship in these kingdoms and lordships belonging to me 
or likely to belong to me; the name and honour and kingly 
qualities of royal excellence, I renounce entirely, freely, simply, 
and absolutely by the best possible means, way, form, in these 
writings. I utterly renounce these things. I renounce them by 
word and by deed, and I yield and retire from these things for 
all time, without prejudice to my successors the Kings of England 
as regards the kingdom, domains and all other legal rights 
belonging to me in these or in any of them. Furthermore | admit, 
recognize, believe, and am truly of the opinion that my rule and 
government of the aforesaid kingdoms and dominions with all 
their appurtenances has been, and is completely inadequate and 
inexpedient, and that on account of my scandalous sins my rule 
must be laid down, and I swear on the Holy Bible, which I touch 
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with my hand, that I will never contravene this renunciation, 
resignation, dismissal, and surrender, which has been granted. I 
will not oppose it in any way, nor will I allow it to be opposed 
so far as I am able, by myself, or by any other person or persons 
hy word or by deed, openly or secretly, but I will for al]l time 
Observe, hold, and accept this renunciation, resignation, and 
dismissal as ratified and acceptable for ever in its entirety, and 
in every part of it, so help me God and His Holy Word.”’ 

After this remarkable renunciation, Lord Henry, the worthy 
Duke of Lancaster, took the kingdom of England under his control 
with this formula, ‘‘In the name of the Father, ard of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, I Henry of Lancaster, do claim this Kingdom 
of England, the Crown with all its branches and appurtenances, 
row coming forward as the nearest heir by the right line of the 
noble blood of the glorious King Henry the Third, and by the 
right which God has conferred upon me out of his abundant grace, 
to recover and restore with the aid of my kinsmen and my 
friends this Kingdom of England which was in a condition near to 
ruin on account of the utter failure of governance. _ I therefore 
thank God and you, the spiritual and temporal lords, and all men 
of every rank in this kingdom (f. 106v) and I inform you that I do 
not intend or desire by the right of conquest to disinherit anyone 
in the kingdom of his liberties, lands, or holdings, properly 
belonging to him, excepting those men who opposed the good 
council, interests and profit of the King of England. Amen.”’ 

And so the worthy Duke of Lancaster, Lord Henry of 
Lancaster was elected to and received the crown and the 
kingdom of England, by the prayers and entreaties of the 
kingdom, and was crowned on the feast of Saint Edward, King 
and Confessor.*4 By his special grace, the Dukes and Earls 
mentioned above, that is to say Lord Edward, Duke of Albemarle, 
the eldest son of the Duke of York, Lord Edmund Langley; Lord 
Thomas Holland, Duke of Suffolk and Earl of Kent; Lord John 
Holland, Duke of Exeter; Lord William Montague, Earl of 
Salisbury; and many others who aided Richard in his councils 
and deeds were restored to their hereditary lands against the 
desire of the whole community of Parliament. The one exception 
was made that those dukes who had been created and named 
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dukes by King Richard were now deprived of the title of dukes 
and were called earls as before. When Parliament had ended, 
and each lord returned to his own home, the Lord Richard, 
formerly called King of England, was brought to the castle of 
Knaresborough in charge of Peter Bucton. Then after a month’s 
time, no-one, neither the commons nor those outside, knew where 
he was sent, though some had their suspicions that he was dead. 
This King Richard renewed and decorated most lavishly the great 
hall of Westminster, both inside ai out, from floor to roof, in 
the year of Christ 1398. 

In the year of grace 1399, and in the first vear of Henry the 
Fourth, the Lady Isabella, Queen of England, and daughter of 
the King of France, was detained in the castle of Wallingford 
with great care and honour. She was nonetheless, greatly 
distressed and discomforted on account of the unhappy fate or 
misfortunate of her husband the Lord Richard, called the Second 
after the Conquest, who was then held in solitory confinement 
in a tower of the castle of Pontefract.* | God alone knows the 
truth of the manner of his death, a little after the feast of the 
purification of the glorious Virgin,®°? but his body was brought to 
J.ondon, and the offices for the dead having been performed 
there, he was taken and buried not in the grave of his fathers (or 
rather of his Kings), but among the Dominicans at Langley. 
Just after the octave of the Epiphany** of our Lord following, Lord 
Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent, a young and most worthy knight, 
one in a thousand; Lord William Montague, the Earl of Salisbury ; 
and Lord Ralph Lumley; so it was generally said, arose and 
conspired against their Lord King Henry the Fourth in the town 
of Cirencester.* They were captured by the commons of that town 
together with their followers, knights, esquires, and others. The 
Dukes and Earls, together with Lord Ralph Lumley, were 
beheaded there. The rest of the knights and squires together 
with twenty-seven others who had been present with these lords, 
were laden with chains and lead to Oxford, where the heads of 
their lords were carried publicly through the streets on spears, 
and where they were all alike beheaded. At the same time and 
for the same reason, Lord John Holland, Earl of Huntingdon, 
who together with his forces happened 'to be near the grounds of 
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the Lady Countess of Hereford, though he was given hospitality, 
was cleverly discovered, captured, and beheaded. Together 
with the head of Lord Ralph Lumley his right quarter was 
ignominiously hung on the south bridge of the city of York. It 
was fitting that he received his despatch by the scene of his 
crime, because near York, Earl John with that part of his body 
had most grievously murdered a virtuous knight, the son and heir 
of the Earl of Stafford,** (footnote: but afterwards the head of 
Lord Ralph Lumley at the petition of the worthy (f. 107) lady 
his wife was removed by permission of the Lord King,** and 
given for burial to the Friars Minor at York). Because Lord 
Despenser was strongly suspected of the same crime of treason, 
‘he was arrested, condemned, and beheaded, by the mayor and 
citizens of the town of Bristol at the same time mentioned above. 
The chief and principal reason for the wretched plight of King 
Richard and of the English nobility, in the opinion of learned 
men, was that spurning the counsel of the greater dukes, the 
- senior lords, and the wiser heads in England, he relied too much 
upon the wishes and advice of the young lords and of others of 
less power and influence, who were completely inexperienced in 
weighty decisions, very much in the manner of King Edward of 
Carnarvon, called the Second after the Conquest. Also that King 
Richard by his too severe counsel, (always saving the respect due 
to royal majesty and their councillors), caused the death of the 
Duke of Gloucester, Lord Thomas of Woodstock, his uncle, and 
also of Lord Richard, the worthy Earl of Arundel, against the 
wish of the (in the margin: whole) of the community of England. 
Furthermore that he exiled from the realm of England Lord 
Thomas Arundel, an exceptionally wise man who was Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Lord Thomas Beauchamp, the noble Earl of 
Warwick, and in the following year exiled Lord Henry of 
Lancaster, then the Duke of Hereford, the first-born of pious 
memory of Lord John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster, and Lord 
Thomas Mowbray, the Duke of Norfolk. Therefore these men 
had plotted against King Richard and his blood. Public 
vengeance, as is clear in the opinion of many, is most rightly 
exacted when a notorious deceiver calls forth bloodshed, according 
to the wise and righteous judgement of the Saviour, ‘‘For with 
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the same sae that ye mete withal, it anes be measured to 
you again.’ 

(f. 108). A greatt fyer in York Mynster.*** Cardinal of the 
Cistercians, Cardinal.Vunens, and others. 

In the year of grace 1376 and the fiftieth year of King Edward 
the Third on the feast of Saint Tames the Apostle about sunrise 
there was great thunder and lightning at York when this 
temarkable occurrence took place which is worthy of note. The 
spire of the beautifu' belfry of the Abbey of Saint Mary was set 
on fire by a ball of lightning, which burnt so thoroughly the whole 
of the belfry with its bells down to its foundation, that no ordinary 
fire could have burnt so much in so short a space of time, right 
from the very bottom to the top; and from so much inflammable 
material no ashes or scarcely any at all were left. 

In the year of grace 1377, and the fifty-first year of King 
Edward the Third a certain malignant spirit in human form, 
beautifully and splendidly attired, commonly called ‘Joliwat’ 
appeared to many men and women with a most disarming 
countenance and gave them precious gifts. When they had 
received them gratefully however, they were immediately turned 
into a state of madness and heast-like frenzy, barking like dogs, 
eating grass and plants, of whom it is prophesied to the letter in 
the psalm, ‘“‘Man that is in honour and understand not, is like the — 
beasts that perish.”’ 

_ At this time certain omens of significance for the future took 
place near the town of Doncaster. Three malignant spirits appeared 
at the same time in human form to a certain youth of that 
town. One of them who appeared like a huge peasant seemed 
to carry a terrible staff in his hands signifying and pointing to 
the rising of the peasants described below. A second malignant 
spirit carried an enormous church on his shoulders pointing to 
the schismatic division of the church militant. A_ third 
malignant spirit in costly apparel appeared to many men of noble 
birth at the same time foretelling the civil strife of the lords 
mentioned below. Then the third spirit subtly persuaded the 
youth that he should cut his own throat with his knife. After he 
had done this the boy who was fatally wounded ran to his father’s 
home, and lying on a bed, spoke marvellous things as best he 
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could, eagerly desiring to go to a deep well near his father’s 
home. When the father of. the youth heard of this he caused 
the mouth of the well to be blocked up with great timbers and 
with heavy stones, fearing that the child who was so badly 
injured, coming to the well, would drown himself in its depth. 
After a brief while and in the absence of the boy’s guardians, the 
boy who was fatally injured came to the well, and succeeded 
unaided in uncovering the mouth of the well, which had involved 
his father with many helpers in a great deal of labour to block up. 
He drowned himself, and’ died on the spot. | : 
_ In the same year Richard was crowned King of England on 

the seventeenth of the Kalends of August.*® 

In the same year after the feast of Saint Michael an immense 
number of sea-whales and dolphins came ashore in England with 
a frightful noise and bellowing, and all met their death, being 
stranded on the sand. Such fish had never been seen before for 
they had not the complete form of sea-monsters or dolphins. 
Some of them were so large that they could not be moved by 
sixteen oxen. Their flesh was so coarse that even beggars 
scarcely wished to eat it. The fat of some was good and edible 
though some was so hard that it could not he eaten like that 
of the others, and the longer it was cooked the more it hardened. 

Also in these days near York and on neighbouring moors and 
many other places in England men were seen many times about 
the middle of the day, in great numbers clad in mantles, and 
walking around in a circle, but they had no heads or necks. They 
were seen many times and so clearly that their whole procession 
could be thoroughly examined by onlookers. This portent 
appeared before the death of the Pope and aforenamed King, 
perhaps as if foretelling the schisms which were to take place 
among headless peoples both in that kingdom and others, and in 
the Church of God after the death of both Pope and King, as will 
appear plainly in what follows. 
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TRANSLATION 
OF:A SECTION OF THE LONG CHRONICLE. 


{from f. 80 to f. 86]. 


(f. 80). Then after the death of King Charles of France, the 
brother of Isabella, who was the mother of King Edward of 
England, Philip of Valois unjustly usurped or more accurately 
(verius) stole the kingdom and the throne of France. Hence 
Merlin’s prophecy, ‘The savage wolf will be lifted up over the 
forests of France by a crown.’ Knowing that King Edward of 
England would come to the throne of France as the righteous 
and nearest heir Philip undoubtedly feared him (f. 80v), and not 
content with the usurpation of the French Kingdom drew into his 
control the territories of the King of England in Aquitaine, and 
the islands belonging to the King which lay in the sea. He 
attempted many times also to invade the Kingdom of England 
with his fleet. Whence Merlin, ‘The wolf with the dragon, the 
fox, and the lion, attempts to destroy the swiftness of the leopard.’ 
He incited the Scots to rebel against the King of England, 
plotting to overwhelm utterly the guiltless King because of his 
just actions so that he (Philip) could more freely retain these lands 
together with the other hereditary lands of the King of England 
in accordance with his own inextinguishable desires. (Bridlington) 
gays. 2): iil Wiens 
‘The pride of the foolish French will beget villany.* They 
will begin wars in order to ruin the lands of the English. 
They will destroy camps while they praise themselves to the 
skies. Neither by entreaty nor by bribe will they cease from 
waging war, believing that they can bring the English to 
slavery. Nations in fear of war will beseech the Messiah to 
grant maternal and preserve paternal justice. The French 
will not choose to stop however, or to renew peace with the 
- bull, for they trust too much in gold. The lying French will 
prove hostile to the bull. They are false schismatics, for 
they deny that what is true is well-spoken.’ 


The King of England was greatly disturbed and according to 
Merlin, ‘the roaring leopard transformed himself into a valorous 
boar.’ In the twelfth year of his reign he put to sea with a great 
force against Philip.°” Having successfuly crossed the sea, he 
stayed for some time at Antwerp where Queen Philippa gave birth 
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to her second son and called him Lionel.®* After a council with 
Louis of Bavaria held near Cologne, his right to the French throne 
was declared more fully both at that Council and through 
intermediaries at the Court of Rome. Then to support his right 
and the claims of justice, he was created vicar over the whole 
of the Empire on this side of Coblentz to act for him in all matters 
concerning the Empire. (Bridlington) has spoken of his right as 
follows : | 
‘The law-giver decreed that sisters should have lands when 
death snatched away the fathers and left no sons.* Nature 
has never changed its decrees up to the present (f. 81) that a 
woman should entirely lack affection for her own. The son 
of the Highest Father was yet by the right of his Mother 
called King of the unhappy Jews. Meanwhile the bull grows 
in strength. I marvel that the French do not notice. His 
own Mother granting him the right which was his before, he 
claims the Kingdom of France as his own. If you search 
the French line he stands as the nearest heir. So the rumours 
resound that he will seek the titles of his Mother.’ 
In the month of October®® the King of England entered France 
with a great army to claim his right, and, so it was said, burnt 
about a thousand villages, and did considerable damage to the 
crops and to the beasts in the districts of Cambrésis and 
Vermandois.* On hearing this Philip of Valois vowed and 
promised to meet the King of England in battle on a certain day, 
and john, the King of Bohemia, and the Duke of Lorraine, publicly 
confirmed this promise by letters, the validity of which was 
ensured by their personal seal. The day of the battle came 
therefore, and the King of England was in the field with his forces 
ready for the battle. Philip, being in a field a mile or more away 
w th a great army, returned to France when his horses had with 
their riders, through a sudden and unforseen retreat, fallen in a 
swamp. I cannot say by what mischance he was moved, whether 
by fear, or terror. Merlin immediately added to the above 
prophecy : ‘‘The boar will put the wolf and his followers to flight 
in his own land, and with the land laid waste there will be no-one 
to resist his roar except the castles and the fortified towns.’’ This 
prophecy will be confirmed many times in what follows. 
Bridlington prophesied :— 
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‘The French will rise up fearing to be deceived by the 
whirlpool, and overcome by fear will flee to their own homes’. 
Before the aforenamed burnings and pillaging of chattels had 
been perpetrated in the Kingdom of France, the King of England 
bound the Flemish, who left their natural lord, to his friendship 
and submission in sworn fealty. Then King Edward of England 
changing his seal and his arms, took over the complete arms of 
both England and France which he bore quartered. In (f. 8lv) his 
letters he called himself the King of England and France.* 
Merlin prophesied of this as follows: ‘‘The yew-trees will exile 
the fox from his land, and will teceive the boar as their lord, who 
will adorn his dress with the lilies.’’ Bridlington prophesied : 
“Now war re-echoes, and its moving cause is Isabella. The 
Germans who are put in their right minds by the oppertunities 
for money call out. The Brabangons gnash their teeth yet 
both are useless without money. The men of Hainault feign 
the badge of friendship, and the Flemish will become English 
because of their wool, though you may be sure not even for 
three months except for money. But at length they will be 
hoist by their own petard. Riding in reins of hemp against 
the Flemish coasts he will win the title of honour over the 
prows of the French. The leopard will unite the fleurs de 
lys, while by the aid of his warriors, he seeks to gain the 
avaricious Kingdom. The united fleurs de lys are the sign 
of the leopard. He shows you AS years of war which are to 
follow’.* - 
In the fourteenth year of his reign,®’ King Edward of England 
with only a few ships and a body of armed men set out to cross 
the sea, but by the will of God, he was warned of the French 
fleet patrolling the sea near Sluys. In just under a week the 
King by riding through various places quickly gathered in 
whatever way he could a force of ships, of armed men, and of 
archers. Then on the Feast of Saint John the Baptist*? about 
the ninth hour he courageously attacked the enemy with his 
forces, and almost all were put to the sword or drowned them- 
selves. He achieved an invaluahle victory with a great number 
of ships captured, or wrecked and sunk, particularly two galleys, 
twenty-five smal] ships, and fifteen supply ships.* The rest 
barely managed to scatter in the night by flight. Merlin 
versified on this: ‘‘The North Sea will be red with blood from 
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the execution done by the boar’s fangs’’. Among other matters 
Bridlington prophesied of this sea-fight : 
(f. 82). ‘The horned bull, supported by the Cross is safe 
and sound.* The Cross will lay low their horses, though the 
Messiah loves ours. He will embark on the ships, and make 
for the shores of France. Let him who thunders in the skies 
grant favourable winds to their sails. Let the emissary come 
with breathless thunderbolts. This faithless people is without 
the support of Saint Michael. Because they are a guilty 
people the catapults will cross the bridge. They will burst 
into the springs wishing rather to cross the mountains. 
Using their bows they will make many widows weep and 
Normandy will flow with bitterness on account of its falsity, 
for they will not find those born of the Bastard well-disposed 
to them. He will erect three hundred fortresses and the 
destruction of the plague will be evidence of the Baptist’s 
aid.’** 
The King of Baeland with his army then entered France, 
disfiguring many villages by fire, destroying the crops, driving 
away booty, and decimating many lands until the King of France 
on the pretext of restoring peace sought and obtained a truce up 
to the Feast of Saint John the Baptist. Meanwhile the King 
of England sent a letter to the King of France styling him Philip 
of Valois and not King, and containing, among the rest, such 
matter as this: that through his messengers he had offered him 
many reasonable ways in which his right in the Kingdom of 
France and in his due inheritance which had so far been held from 
him against God and justice, might be recovered and seized. 
Yet it appeared that he had decided to do him neither right nor 
justice. The King of England seeking to bring about a speedier 
conclusion concerning his right, and one pleasing to God, 
maintained that he would achieve his right again in this way. As 
the dispute had arisen between the two Kings themselves, it 
ought therefore to be concluded by them in single combat, to 
avoid the oppression, bloodshed, and slaughter of their subjects. 
If that method did not perhaps satisfy the French King, then 
combat should be joined between a hundred of the strongest and 
most valient knights on either side, together with their King. 
But if he did not choose to accept this method, then let him know 
that he (the King of England) would immediately wage war upon 
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him. The King of France however moved rather by pride than 
by reason failed to reply effectively to this offer (f. 82v), and this 
in the outcome turned out very much to his discredit. | For with 
low cunning he kept the King of England for a long time in 
uncertainty, and wished to bring nothing to accomplishment, but 
heaped wrong on wrong. : 

King Edward of England about the Ides of June*® in the 
twentieth year of his reign landed with his army at La Hogue 
in Normandy after a good crossing. Having laid waste and 
destroyed the surrounding countryside he brought the town of 
Caen which was considerably damaged by fire, into his power. 
A great number of armed men and of common people were killed 
there. The Count of Eu, constable of France; Lord of Tancarville, 
the chamberlain ; with eighty knights and more, and many squires 
and hurghers were captured and sent into Englaid. Bridlington 
prophesied of the confounding of Caen: 

‘Caen will fall at its gates. Caen will be covered with death. 

The gates of France will perchance lose their lustre.’ 

The English army then moved through Normandy ceaselessly 
harassing the French by fire and sword as far as Poissy where 
with great difficulty they crossed the bridge across the Seine after 
many Frenchmen had been killed and the rest turned to flight. 
Then the army roamed through Picardy wasting the land with 
fire and sword. They crossed a rived by the name of the Somme 
safely in a hazardous spot, and there about two thousand of the 
French were slain, while the remainder turned to flight. 
Bridlington prophesied of this : 

‘The French will fall while the bull crosses the ford. The 

waters will not hurt him to whose lot fall the gifts of God. 

The deceitful, treacherous, accursed race of the French will 

be so bound that their promises shall be implemented. When 

food is short everywhere, pride gets one nowhere. For 
because of pride Gaul will suffer devastation, and the pride 
of the French will scarcely get food for them.’ 
The English army then turned aside to a certain place which is 
called Crécy where our Judas Maccabaeus, that is to say the 
Prince of ‘Wales, the eldest son of the King of England, though 
scarcely fifteen years of age,*® was appointed commander of the 
first army.* The King himself, our Mattathias (f. 83) had charge 
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of the second line. The Bishop of Durham with other nobles* 
was in the third. They were drawn up confronting a French army 
of the greatest strength, the like of which has not been heard of 
in our times. After a great conflict, thanks to divine goodness 
and favour, the French were destroyed by the English front line 
of our Judas, prince of bravery and sire of wars. There fell on 
that day the King of Bohemia, the Duke of Lorraine, the Counts 
of Alencon, Artois, Flanders, Aumale, Auxerre, Harcourt, 
and also others of Germany whose names are unknown. 
Many viscounts, barons, knights, and an enormous number of 
esquires and common people died also in that battle. The King 
of France and the King of Majorca however, with many other 
nobles, gaining safety by flight, disgraced themselves by quitting 
the field. Merlin says of this: ‘The boar will put the wolf with 
his followers to flight in his own land’. Bridlington says of this 
fight which beggars description : 
‘Now the wars grow, yea, thrice ten conflicts increase.* 
Gracious Star of the Sea, bear now the standards. Mother 
Mary, Holy Virgin, remember the bull. Twice shall the 
general smite with barely three hundred allies. Faithless 
Philip will fly with no thought for those laid low in death. 
King, duke, and knight shall be alike, common in death. 
Broken will be the heads of the dukes, though they are jewel- 
crowned. Nor shall their lives be saved from death by pearls. 
No-one will cross Mountjoy without sorrow. For no sum 
will that order be saved. They will slay cobblers, camp- 
servants, and centurions, tomb-breakers, drunkards, dullards, 
blockheads, armed robbers, brigands, and corpse-bearers. 
The Flemish will lose their leader at night in the sword-fight. 
Behold, the archers will slay those in retreat, and those who 
had lately been riding will tumble in ruin. The Almighty 
will condescend to the just though they be humble. Because 
they are tainted with injustice they will perish by the blows 
of clubs. The horns of the righteous shall be exalted against 
the French, and the English shall delight in rich wine.’ 
In truth however before the beginning of this battle, at the very 
commencement of the conflict, even the elements themselves, as 
it was supposed, (f. 83v) abhorred the shedding of human blood. 
There was thunder and a great downpour of rain fell from the 
skies. This occurred befure and after the fight though no clouds 


were visible and the sky was everywhere clear. An enormous 
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number of ravens and crows were seen by many flying and 
hovering over the French Army. On the following night groups 
of now ten, now twenty, now thirty, and now a _ hundred, 
dementedly seeking their own men on the field, and straying 
carelessly into the English lines were despatched by them to the 
flaming pit.* Early in the morning however the French army 
re-appeared not far away, strong in cavalry, and prepared for 
battle. Our Judas Maccabaeus, Prince of Wales, though only 
a youth, advanced rapidly with his forces, and those whom he 
had put to flight yesterday, he slew to-day in a great massacre, 
compelling the rest either to surrender or fly. The above- 
mentioned battle took place on a Saturday, the second day after 
the Feast of Saint Bartholomew,*’ in the year of our Lord 1346, 
and in the twentieth year of King Edward the Third of England. 
On the day before the Nones of September,*®* the King of England 
had surrounded the town of Calais in a lengthy siege. After 
about a year of siege however, the inhabitants, striken by famine, 
came out in a state of incredible poverty and misery, their lives 
and limbs being spared to them. The town of Calais was handed 
back to the King of England, which he holds and occupies now 
and for all time by right of conquest. Among other matters 
Bridlington prophesied of this siege as follows : 
“The bull afterwards will choose a pasture bare on all sides. 
Nonetheless it is a healthy spot, level, and near to springs. 
He will then make himself a new castle. There is not a better 
one, or even one like it in the world. There will be 
placed a town; there is no town more pleasant than it. The 
bold town remains for the mad one was not lasting.’ 
This year in the month of October, David Bruce, the unrightfui 
King of Scotland, gathered together a great army and in secret 
league with the King of France he entered England. He drove 
away booty, and captured a certain fortress (f. 84) called Liddel 
where he ordered the custodian together with others found there 
to be cruelly slain.®*  Inflicting considerable injury upon the 
inhabitants he penetrated as far as Durham. The Archbishop of 
York however, William de la Zouche by name, hearing of the 
approach of the Scots, met them in battle at Durham, having 
gathered together an army with Lord Henry Percy, Ralph de 
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Neville, and other Northern Jords. In a long and hard fought 
conflict on the sixteenth of the Kalends of November,” the 
Almighty was long undecided on whom he would bestow the 
victory.* By divine and not human grace however the English 
prevailed, and following the Scots for twelve miles they inflicted 
heavy casualties. The Earls of Murray and Stratherone were 
killed, and many barons, knights, esquires, and foot-soldiers. 
David, the usurping King, the Earls of Montieth, Fyfe, Wigton, 
William Douglas, and fourteen other nobles were captured. 
Together with certain others David was assigned to prison in 
london. Among other matters Bridlington prophesied of the 
capture of David: 
‘Attempting to destroy the lands of the English through war, 
the knife will be witness that the adulterous David will perish. 
I believe that the clerk and Percy, true to his name, will 
pierce the entrails of the Scottish warriors, and broad gashes 
will be inflicted with narrow swords. The physician Luke’? 
will not be a friend to the Scots, and lead by the devil they 
will be defeated on the eve of Saint Luke. They will lie 
concealed without light by the witness of Neville’s Cross. 
When standards are borne for Christ by a few people, 
provided they are of good heart, then victory is not slow. 
The mitred bishops, mute on divine decree, will be safe at 
this time beneath the sign of the shield. But it will not be 
unreckoned that the Scots will pay tribute.’* 


Jn the following year’? Charles of Blois, the unrightful Duke of 
Brittany, was captured in battle in Brittany by the noble knight 
Thomas Dagworth,’* and was sent to the King of England in 
London fer custody. In this same battle eight viscounts, seven 
barons, one hundred knights, and an enormous number of 
esquires, men-at-arms, and foot-soldiers were killed. Together 
with Charles himself, seven barons and many other knights and 
esquires from France as well as from Brittany were captured, 
Bridlington says of this: | 
‘Verses will be sung at feasts of great deeds, of the slaying 
of the unhappy French, as Brittany is witness. After Charles 
is captured in the woods he will be imprisoned, not to die 
there but to be ransomed.’ 
(f. 84v). In the time of King Edward, that is to say about the year 
of grace 1346 (sic), in the twenty-second year of his reign, a dread- 
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ful pestilence began to weaken the inhabitants of those Kingdoms 
in the east of Europe. As is borne out by the mortality sustained 
in these regions and kingdoms, this same pestilence spread slowly 
from kingdom to kingdom destroying the people right up to the 
west and to the islands. It was believed to have left unscathed 
scarcely one fifth of the population of the earth. For two years, 
as if through the inner part of the world this mortal pestilence 
untiringly worked its way out across mountains and across plains, 
and crossing to the outer part beyond the sea, it destroyed our 
kingdom and our people to a considerable extent, and it was 
believed that it destroyed it as grievously and more so than other 
nations. In fact in the month of September in the year of our Lord 
1348, and the twenty-second year of King Edward, this pestilence 
had at its mercy parts of England near Bristol and Wales, and 
beyond the Severn.* From there it covered the whole land from the 
South to the North, here and everywhere for one year brandish- 
ing, as it were, its death-dealing sword. For more than five 
months it raged without ceasing continuously in any and every 
part of the country. What follows is most. extraordinary, that 
there was then such a transformation in the course of things, and 
of all items necessary to human frailty except wheat, that an 
article which before was worth two (units) could afterwards be 
sold for four or five. This is easily understood because this 
change, wrought by the Lord’s right arm, swiftly removed both 
beast and fodder.* 

After this the new military order called the Order of the Star of 
France emerged.’4 There were three hundred knights in France, 
moved I think rather by untamed courage than by judgement, 
who took to themselves the sign of the Star. They vowed ina 
solemn oath not to relinquish that sign until they had completely 
driven the enemies of the King from all parts of the Kingdom. 
Yet in fact as is set down in Eutropius, as in the first onslaught 
their courage was greater than that of men, in the following it 
proved to be less than that of women. The knights of this new 
military order who extolled themselves to the skies seeking fame 
and glory for their order, strongly attacked in great numbers 
(f. 85) a certain knight called Walter de Bentley, who though 
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insignificant was a man of noble character, at Mauron in 
Brittany.”° Walter, coming up against them with only a small 
band, placed his trust in the Blessed Virgin whose vigil he was 
that day observing,’* fasting most devoutly with all his followers. 
Though he had taken nothing but water, he did not delay engaging 
.them in battle. Beyond all reasonahle expectation as it was, he, 
by the favour of the Righteous Judge, was victorious over the 
Marshal of the King of France.7’7_ Burying in oblivion one 
hundred and forty stars, he thinned the ranks of that order. A 
great number of the followers of the Star were cut down, and 
the rest basely left the field. In this way the motionless stars 
were moved, as at dawn when the sun surprises they lose their 
light and swiftly vanish from the eyes of the beholders. So this 
new order of the Star which was likewise ephemeral, died on 
almost the same day that it was born, breaking its vows by the — 
renunciation of its purpose. 

It happened meanwhile that Philip, the King of France, 
unable to defeat King Edward of England by force of arms, 
planned to ruin him by a treacherous betrayal.7* He sought to 
persuade the King of Navarre, the cousin of the King of England 
to follow this evil betrayal. The King of Navarre plainly 
deceived, so it was believed, by this trick, accepted the commission 
of the King of France to treat with his kinsman, the King of 
England, to establish peace and lasting agreement between them. 
In pursuance of this affair the King of Navarre by messengers 
brought the King of England, who was always greatly attached 
-to peace, to such a state of innocent trust, that he (agreed) to 
journey to the King of Navarre on the Isle of Cotentin in 
Normandy, and to treat of peace together in person there. This 
having been agreed upon, the King of France with an enormous 
number of armed men stationed himself in a spot nearby, so that 
when the King of England should land there, the King of France 
or his men would either capture or cruelly slay him.* The King 
of England however suspecting no evil or trick of his kinsman, 
made for the ships without arms or horses by his advice. He set 
sail with a favourable wind and spread his sail for Normandy. 
Suddenly however Jesus himself who ‘controls the winds and the 
sea, and they obey him,’ not wishing the innocent who trust in 
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him: to perish, caused the wind to be so adverse that for three 
months continuously (f. 85v) the King with his forces lay storm- 
tossed on the stormy waves of the sea, now near to one or other 
of the islands, but always thrown off by a wind that was contrary 
to him. At last the King realizing that such things were not 
wont to come to pass without the will of God, made a vow, saying, 
‘It is said that by the law of heredity the kingdom of France 
ought to be mine. As soon as God gives me a favourable entry, 
I will not neglect to seize it with arms and with horses as the 
prosecutor and conqueror of my right’. Whereupon the wind was 
given to him by God according to his vow, and within a short 
time he made a successful entry into the city of Calais with his 
forces. Then riding with a few of his men in various parts of 
the country of Picardy he destroyed it with fire and sword. At 
last he reached a place which in their language is called Hesdin 
where he hunted the wild creatures in a wood of the King of 
France surrounded by a stone wall, and burnt a magnificent palace 
of that King.* While he was hunting reports suddenly reached 
the cars of the King of England of the capture by -treason 
Berwick in Scotland.7* On hearing this the King of England 
immediately returned. to Calais because he had not heard for 
certain of the arrival of the King of France or of others who were 
prepared for battle, and hecause he was unable to proceed further 
through that country on account of the rivers that lay in his way, 
for winter was coming on. The King of France with a resplendent 
following slowly followed the King of England right up to the 
hills between Calais and Boulogne upon hearing this, as if 
observing him from a distance to avoid the sight of those 
standards which filled him with terror. It is reported that on the 
arrival of the King of France, that is to say after the departure 
of the King of England, the women and other poor and defenceless 
creatures in the land which was so depopulated, almost as if 
rebelling against the King of France, flung filth at him and his 
followers as they rode through the plains and the villages, as a 
mark of their stupidity and laziness. This was according to the 
saying, ‘The stupid man shall be stoned with the dung of cattle’. 
The King of England still staying in Calais appointed the noble 
Duke Henry of Lancaster as a messenger to King Philip of 
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France (f. 86), who in the person of his lord put the following 
measure to Philip himself, namely that Philip with his eldest son 
together with the King of England and his eldest son who was 
specially concerned in the affair, or with twelve others joined to 
these four, should deign to wage war for the sake of both their 
rights, or else should choose a time and place where they could 
gather army against army in war.* King Philip thinking perhaps 
of Crécy, and overcome (I suspect) by fear, refused to his shame 
to accept the offer. The King of England marched towards 
Scotland with remarkable haste, and there on the second day after 
his arrival entered the town of Berwick*® which had speedily 
been handed back to him. The King and his followers rode 
through almost the whoie of Scotland right up to the Scottish 
sea laying waste to the country and destroying it with the fire 
and sword. The lords of the country fled for safety beyond the 
sea, and David, their King, was sent to the Tower of London for 
safety. 


80 Edward reached Berwick on 13 January. 
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TEXT OF THE SHORT CHRONICLE? 


[£.98 ] Anno gracie 1290  floruit Sanctus Lodowicus 
primogenitus Regis Cecilie et heres Regni, qui, spreta gloria 
seculari, aureolam temporalem pro eterna aureola commutavit. 
Nempe in’ sue iuventutis florido vigore intravit ordinem fratrum 
minorum preceptisque applicationis obediens factus est episcopus 
Tholosanus. Eius prelacie, totius etiam religionis exemplarium 
praefulgidum omnibus imitandum. Hic Sanctus Jlodowicus regibus 
Francie et Anglie prosapia paternali affinis et cognatus iam in terris 
in numerosis miraculis graciose coruscans, celestibus gaudiis cum 
angelis praemiatur, culus venerandum corpus in solempni monasteri 
eius honoriconstructo inter fratres minores Mercilie splendide tumu- 
latur. Caput vero eius mitra episcopali cum tribus coronis regalibus 
preciosis honorifice coronatur. Anno gracie 1249 frater Alexander 
Halis prothodoctor pauperus et cancellarius Parysyencis intravit 
ordine,s fratrum minorum et usque in finem vite sue graciose 
perseveravit. Revera intra multa volumina que composuit primus 
ipse titulos questionum super 4 libros sentenciarum adiuvet.? Et 
super eisdem titulis summam nutabilem questionum in omnes libros 
sentenciarum initialiter pertractavit formamque determinandi 
in eisdem libris suis successoribus dereliquit. Anno gracie 1260 
Sanctus Thomas de Alquino ordinis predicatorum doctor communis 
insignis habebatur. Hic doctor, ut asseritur, mille libros et 
libellos composuit de quibus unus est. summa super 4 libros 
sentenciarum. Alius vero liber multum notabilis secundus secunde 
intitulatur, multaque alia volumina edidit graciose. Anno gracie 
1260 frater Bonaventura de ordine fratrum minorum cardinalis 
Albanencis creatus, doctor facundus nominatus, multos libros et 
libellos tractusque diversos composuit graciose, ac etiam super 4 
libros sentenciarum summam edididit copiosam cuius summe 
liber quartus grecis Christianis tanquam regula sacramentorum 
lucidissima a summo pontifice fuit missa. Anno gracie 1279 
floruit frater Johannes Duns Scotus de ordine fratrum minorum. 
Iste enim doctor subtilis nominatur qui inter omnes theologos in 
sua lectura et summa super 4 libros sentenciarum et in quodlibetis 
ceterisque questionibus suis quemadmodum celestis aquila 
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Sanctus Johannes Evangelistas alios evangelistas subtilissime 
transvolavit. Anno gracie 1265 frater Raymundus predicator 
decretales extravagantes sub certis titulis compilando in 5 libros 
decretalium primus recollegit et distinxit et etiam summam casuum 
super eosdem titulos composuit qui inter iuridicos et legistas dicitur 
Raymundus titulo sui nominis insignitus. Anno gracie 1330 frater 
Nicholaus De Lira de ordine minorum doctor Parysiencis totam 
sacram scripturam postilando a principio usque in finem, primo 
literaliter, secundo moraliter, studiosissime compilavit. Anno 
gracie [ 1231] idibus Junii cbiit Sanctus Antonius de ordine fratrum 
minorum et eodem anno in die Pent’ sequente a domino gregorio 
papa nono, anno sui pontificatus 6 cum maximis solempnitatibus 
canonizatus est; cuius corpus in solempni monasterio hic eius 
honori constructo in. vicariate provincie Hispanie honorifice 
tumulatur. | | : 

Anno gracie 1355 et regis Edwardi tertii 29 anno vir quidam 
nomine Thomas Sampson in parochia de Ledes Eboracens’ dioces’ 
natus et nutritus viribus fortis et vultu decorus areptus fuit a 
paribus’, ut dicebatur et deinceps a lumbis eius et deorsum sic 
claudus effectus est ut lectum proprium sua vi non poterat 
declinare, et a lumbis eius usque ad verticem sanus erat sine 
macula atque morbo, vultusque faciei eius clarus et rubecundus 
fuerat cum fortitudine brachiorum et valitudine corporali integra 
remanente. Tante enim abstinentie vir ille extiterat quod 7 annis 
continuis. nullum omnino cibum_ corporalem aut potum in 
alimentum corporis sui sumpsit setque cunctis illius patrie incolis 
de huiusmodi abstinentia admirabili per multos valenciores 
approbata colloquentibus, rumor facti ad archiepiscopum Ebor’ 
dominum Johannem Thursby pervenit. Cumque precepto sul 
episcopi predictus Thomas Sampson ad eum delatus fuisset et 
veritatem illius abstinencie veraciter comprobasset, iussit cibos 
apponi precepitque sibi ut commederet; qui, vota sui antistitis 
obediens, cibos sumpsit set sine quacunque digestione corporali et 
visibili cibi ab eo sumpti totaliter et consumpti; atque in huius modi 
vivendi 7 annis sequentibus supervixit. Et quem ego hic descripsi 
vidi, sepius et agnovi. 

[f.98v] Anno gracie 1379 et regis Ricardi anno 2 in confinibus. 
patrie borial [ibus] qui vocatur Cliffland, iuxta villam que vocatur 
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Cotum super occeam‘ situatam non multum distantem a 
monasterio canonicorum regularium de Gisburgh, quidam 
delphini vulgariter mersqwin vel asqwine nominati numero 6 vel 
eo ampiius super litus aridum applicuerunt, prosequentibus 
eosdem cum grandi violencia et sonitu in marinis fluctibus aliis 
piscibus; eiusdem generis vel alterius penitus ignoratur. Et 
prout relatu fide dignorum receperam qui oculis propriis predictos 
pisces viderant, tanta erat grossisies corporum multorum 
eorundem piscium quod duobus viris celsior’ altitudinis ex 
oppositis lateribus piscis unius existentibus. non _ poterant 
alterutrum se videre. Unde et incole regionis illius circumquaque 
per provincias Anglie carnes predictorum piscium deferentes foro 
competenti extraneis vendiderunt. 

Anno gracie 1380 et regis Ricardi 2i anno 30, 6 idus Octobris 
sacre memorie dominus Johannes de Thwyng prior canonicorum 
regularium de Bridlington temporalia relinquens eternalia gaudia 
degustavit. Hic vir vite venerabilis ab adolescencia sua mente et 
corpore redoluit castitate, de radice patientie florens®, humilitatis 
centessemum fecit fructum erga dominum, emulans etiam super- 
excellens in orationibus pervigil quamvis singulis noctibus cum 
suis fratribus in matutinis, prout potuit, laudes domino decantavit. 
Verum tamen quis qualis quantus vir iste exstiterat sequencia 
manifestant. Nam cum sellarius ex more officinas sui prioratus 
visitasset contigit ut horrium abbathie intraret, cumque per unum 
canonicum qui preerat granariis dolenter conquestum fuisset sibi 
quod in toto acervo tritici deposito in horreo vix 50 quarteria 
remanerent provisionum pater respondit ‘‘Scias, frater, quod 
dulcis deus seruis suis semper necessaria providebit.’? Precepitque 
ut totum illud fructum celeriter exploraretur, quod cum factum 
fuissct in estimacionem omnium qui aderant 200 quarteria frumenti 
purificati in horreo remanserunt. Alioque tempore inusitato 
miraculorum genere dum viveret coruscavit. Nam nautis in mari 
periclitantibus, felix iste prior predictus in sue religionis habitu 
manifeste apparuit. Multiplicatus vel in sua specie nescio; deus 
scit. Dixit quoque illis ‘‘cum salvi ad portum perveneritis crucem 
dominicam et beatam virginem Mariam apud Bridlingtonam 
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visitetis et devotis mentibus adoretis,’? quod cum naufragi post 
periculorum evasionem monasterium de Bridlington intrassent et 
priorem eiusdem loci ex insperato occursu in ecclesiam obvium 
habuissent, eum numquam ante visum cognoverunt diventes et 
firmissime affirmantes eundem priorem eis in mari periclitantibus 
affuisse et salutis consilia prebuisse, quibus prior pacienter iratus 
fertur dixisse, ‘‘caveatis a mendaciis, non est ita, sed deus vos a 
periculis et naufragio liberavit.’’ Et festinanter declinans ab eis 
locum solitarium requisivit: mundanam gloriam fugiendo divinam 
pervenerit sempiternam. Hic etiam prior deo devotus in cruce 
domini et non in alio didiscerat gloriari, ut super in scala Jacob, 
per gradus contemplacionis assendebat in dominum aut per gradus 
compascionis descendebat ad proximum. Singularitates in puplico 
omnino devitavit quia communis vite in exteriori apparencia in 
vesciendo in vescendo in conversando, seipsum suis fratribus 
canonicis adequavit non tantum quod lectulo dormentarii in sua 
iuventute sibi a suo priore assignato cum apparatu satis rudi et 
simplici excepto infirmitatis tempore quamdiu  advixerit 
usus fuit proprio set vir iste deo gratus mirandis virtutum signis 
in vita claruerat. Setque a die transitus sui usque in presens per 
diversi mundi partes preclaris miraculorum prodigiis divina se 
potencia glorificante coruscat. Nam cecis et surdis mutis et 
claudis ydrepicis et paraliticis demoniacis et manicis naufragiis et 
captivis ipsius merit’? remedia conferuntur. Omnibus quoque 
morbis necessitatibus et periculis subvenitur. Sed et multis 
mortuis per ipsum mirifice sussitatis innotessit fidelibus mirificans 
dilectum suum magnificentia virtutis altissimi, Cui est honor et 
gloria in secula seculorum Amen. 

Anno gracie 1892 undecimo die mensis Octobris et Regis 
Ricardis secundi anno 15, quatuor fratres de ordine minorum 
fratrum diversarum mundi provinciarum in Ierusalem commorantes 
in conventu montis Syon. Viri utique virtutibus adornati, deo 
devotissimi, prelatis suis obedientissimi, ac vite austeritate 
rigidissimi et in omni perfectione religionis probatissimi, quorum 
nomina sunt [f.99] Nicholaus de Schavonia Regni Hungarie, 
frater Stephanus provincie Ianue, frater Deodatus, provincie 
Aquitanie, et frater Petrus de Narbona, de provincia Provincie, 
qui ex perfectione Religionis Christiane morati sunt annis plurimis 
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devocione ad sanctum transierunt Ierusalem cum amorem verbi 
commorantes in omnia _ observancia® regulari annis multis 
durissimum pro Christo Jesu martirium subierunt sed seriose ex 
consequentibus apparebit. Supradicti namque fratres longiore 
collacione protracta inter ipsos quomodo possent animas deo 
lucrari quas diabolus conabatur auferre, uberemque fructum in 
sanctum Ierusalem deo altissimo offerre; omni pavore postposito 
perfecte quantum potuerunt seipsos aptaverunt prohibetis™ 
consiliis aliquorum in theologia doctorum et aliorum proborum 
fratrum ibidem commorantum, fulti etiam rationibus sacre scripture 
doctorisque’ approbatoris prout in diversis legerant locis, in 
dominoque confortati tandem. Anno quo supra in die Sanctt 
Martini episcopi et confessoris, circa horam terciam, quod diu 
conceperant compleverunt. Ordinato siquidem gressu ipsi fratres 
incedentes sunt unusquisque eorum portabat crucem et cartam 
scriptam in vulgari arabico et illanico’, et pervenerunt ad templum 
Salamonis et volentes intrare prohibiti sunt. Interrogati vero quid 
quererent, responderunt, ‘‘Volumus loqui cum vestro Cady reorum 
episcopo verba multa salubria animabusque vestris utilia.’’ Quibus 
Saraceni responderunt dicentes, ‘‘Non est hic domus eius sed 
venite nobiscum et ostendemus vobis eam,’’ qui ad ipsius domum 
perduce*®, mox suos protulerunt rotulos ac coram Cady exponendo 
legerunt in ipsis contenta, hec verba firmissime asserentes. 
“‘Dominus Cady et omnes qui astatis, rogamus ut verbis nostris 
auditum velitis praehibere; quia ea que dicemus sunt veridica et 
iusta, cum dolo carencia ac animabus credere volentibus summe 
utilia. Nam omnes vos estis in statu eterne dampnacionis quia lex 
vestra non est lex dei ymmo a dyabolo quia totaliter mala est. Non 
ideo attestatur eidem testamentum vetus neque novum. Item in 
lege vestra continentur et docentur mendacia contradictionis et im- 
possibilia, et multa alia homines non ad bonum sed ad malum et ad 
vicium deducencia, quod minime reperitur in lege mosayca a deo 
data, nec in lege Christi in quibus proculdubio prout patet 
intuentibus, reperiuntur que ad oppositum legis vestre inducunt 
{nonj hominem ad dei laudem et honorem et proximi dilectionem 
ad finisque ultime salubritatem et ad faciendum ea quibus 
adquiritur vita eterna. Si lex vestra esset lex divina 
quomodo omnes prophetas latuisset? Nunquam enim reperimus 
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quod Moyses aut prophetarum aliquis de lege vestra fecerit 
mencionem, neque ipse Christus deus noster, non. igitur 
est lex dei lex vestra cum. contineat fallacitatem apertam. 
Deus namque est prima et summa veritas a quo nequaquam potest 
dici fallacitas, lex vero vestra dicit quod demones salvabuntur et 
ideo placet eis; lex vestra etiam dicit quod Christus Jesus non fuit 
mortuus nec filius dei sed in fine mundi deus irterficiet eum, et 
quod apostoli fuerunt Saraceni et alia diversa mendacia multa 
fingit lex vestra. Secundo predicti fratres contra Machometum 
dixerunt quisque, primo quod non fuit dei nuncius ut asserunt et 
affirmant, quia ipse in sua lege dicit quod nullum ei attestatur 
miraculum, prophetis autem dei miracula quam plurima sunt 
attestata, quando noster deus misit Moysen ad Pharaonem diversa 
ostendit deus miracula, Helias ac Elezeus et alii prophete miracula 
magna fecerunt. Christus etiam Jesus cum signis et prodigiis 
permaximis venit in mundum. Ipse etiam Machometus fuit 
luxuriosus homicida spoliator ac gulosus, ponens apud hominem 
ultima beatitudo erit in comedendo luxuriando et in vestibus 
preciosis ortisque irriguis. Concedit etiam pluralitatem uxorum, 
concubinarum, et ancillarum, hoc autem fuit tota eius intencio ut 
resecaret quicquid erat arduum in credendo et difficile in operando, 
et concedit omnia ad que homines mundani erant proni scilicet 
gulam luxuriam et cetera vicia, de virtutibus autem nihil dixit. 
Quapropter videns quod in hiis omnibus falcitas et versucia poterant 
deprehendi racionabiliter mandavit ut quicumque oppositum 
dicerent necarentur. Quibus verbis a prephatis fratribus cum 
fervore praepotente inconcussaque fide prolatis, Cady cum 
astantibus in iram vehementer exarsit, hiisque verbis fratrum 
adextra promulgatis, illuc scalam construxerunt innumerabiles 
Saraceni ad quem quidem (f.99v) locum gard’s fratrum minorum 
montis syon cum uno socio et hospitario perigrinorum 
Christianorum protinus vocatus est, tunc dictus Cady predictos 
fratres allocutus est dicens. ‘‘Verba que nunc _ protulistis 
tanquam prudentes et viri compotes mentis, aut fatui dementia 
dixistis, aut certe missi per vestrum papam vel per aliquem 
Christianorum regem fuistis,’’ cui rudentes dixerunt cum magna 
maturitate et securitate, grandique solacio fidei Christiane et 
animarum suarum desiderio salutis, ‘‘Non sumus,’’ inquiunt, 
*‘missi per aliquem nisi per creatorem omnium dominus nobis ex 
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mus vobis veritatem salutemque animarum vestrarum, quod qui 
crediderit et baptizatus fuerit salvus erit, qui vero non crediderit 
condempnabitur, vos igitur si non baptizemini et credideritis, 
condempnabimini et in profundum inferni demergemini.’’ Quibus 
Cady ait, ‘‘ea quae dixistis revocetis sin autem oportet vos mortem 
subire crudelem vel saraceni effici,’’ cui beati fratres spiritu sancto 
confortati rudentes clara voce dixerunt, ‘‘Ea quae diximus 
nunquam revocabimus, sed pro hac veritate parati sumus, verbera, 
vincula, carceres, et mortem subire,’’ quod audiens ipse Cady 
dentibus fremens iussit eos mortis subire sentenciam. Vix autem 
sermone prolato insurrexit populi multitudo clamore valido 
irruentes in eos cedentes ut magis omnium iudicio reputarentur 
spiritum exalasse quam diutius vivere, hora autem nona hoc factum 
est, vitamque ipsi fratres sic ducentes usque ad vesperam penalem 
mundo, gloriosam quietem et eternam confabulari ceperunt, quos 
colloquentes Cady iussit cathenari, ligarique, ac compedibus 
conclavari, sic quod ipse athlete pro Christo agonizantes usque ad 
noctis medium permanserunt. In tempestate vero noctis sequentis 
iudex iussit eos vestibus spoliari et ad palos ferreos fortiter ligari 
et taliter verberari qualiter animalium brutorum solent corpora 
scoriari. Neque enim deinceps erat eis spes neque decor, insuper 
durissime carcerati ac in cippis restricta tribus diebus agonizantes 
velud propheta Jonas in ventre ceti. Tercio die ad locum 
malefactorum morte condempnatorum deducti sunt velud oves 
que coram se tondentibus totaliter obmutescebant, Secutique 
sunt eos Saraceni iterum ab eis inquirentes si que dixerunt revocare 
vellent ac Saraceni effici mortis penas evadendo, quos cum caritatis 
ardorem allocuti sunt dicentes, ‘‘Nos annunciamus vos ad fidem 
Christi converti, quod si nolueritis eterne mortis filii eritis, et quod 
nos Saraceni fieri persuadetis, absit, quin ymmo, noveritis nos 
mortem velle subire temporalem acerbissimam, quam _ vestris 
persuasionibus falcis elle assentire legi vestre eternam 
dampnacionem inferenti.’’ Audientes autem Saraceni furore repleti, 
taliter eorum nuda corpora rastris ferreis dilaniaverunt, ut nulla in 
eis effiges humana appareret. Moxque in ignem magnum proiecti 
sunt, Saraceni autem focalia (sic) eis usque ad noctem ministrantes 
mirabantur quomodo et quare inter flammas ita diu viverent et 
non comburabantur, ibidemque hora eis a deo predestinata in. 
manus suas spiritus commendarunt. Cernebatur a Christianis 
explorantibus martirium eorum columpna miri splendoris de igne 
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procedens supra capita fratrum usque ad celum mnirifice se 
extendens. Saraceni vero reliquias martirum sic disperserant in 
particulis minimis ne aliqua pars corporum illorum ad manus 
Christianorum devenirent. Istorum autem beatorum fratrum testes 
martirii fuerunt hoc videntes venerabiles peregrini dominus 
Johannes vicecomes de Lahewya de Britannia cum familia sua, 
dominus Thomas filius marchionis Salustiarum tunc miles factus 
cum familia sua, et alii diversi Christiani valentes a longe 
explorantes perspexerunt et testati sunt ad laudem et gloriam 
trinitatis increate cui sit honor et imperium in secula seculorum. 
Amen. 

(f.100) Anno gracie 13856 et graciose recordacionis 
invictissimi Regis Edwardi tercii post conquestum Anno 30, 
Justus et mirabilis deus imperscrutabili sapiencia cuncta disponens 
vota suorum que praeveniendo aspiratus, gratis plerumque 
prosequitur successibus graciosis quod in predicto Rege Edwardo 
recogniscimus forefactum. Nam Regno Francie dudum ad eum 
lure successorio devoluto, ius sibi sic delatum prosequi disponebat, 
et quia per varios tractatus pacificos quibus plura concessit 
proficere nequivit guerram iustam oportuit propter denegatam 
sibi iusticiam assumpsit sub spe celestis auxilii de cause sue 
iusticia multum fidens. In  cuius persecucione variis eum 
pervenerat graciis et victoriis dominancium. Dominus Jesus 
Christus qui gracias suas erga eum in primogenito suo venerabilis 
memorie domino Edwardo princepe Wallie super expedicione dicte 
guerre sue in dicto Regno suo Francie tunc agente ex habundancia 
bonitatis sue continuans misericordiam suam gloriose mirificavit 
prosperitate cum eadem. Revera cum certas partes dicti Regni 
more proeliancium perlustrasset, variis et prosperis per dei graciam 
gaudens eventibus docimo (sic) nono die mensis Septembris occurit 
ei prope civitatem Pictavie, Johannes de Valesio ipsius Regni 
ocupator iniustus cum excercitu grandi valde et ibidem congressi 
sunt excercitus partis utriusque commissumque est bellum forte 
ubi et (sic) sagittis anglicorum prevenientibus et prevolantibus 
viam anglicis preparantibus, mortales ictus gallicis inferuntur. Set 
que factum est quod prospiciens de caelo iusticia et non permittens 
sihi iniuriam prevalere, predictum Johannem de Valesio, in manu 
domini Edwardi principis Wallie conclusit et captus est ibidem et 
multi alii nobiles cum eodem, fugiente autem Karolo de Dolphino 
primogenito predicti Johannis de Valesio cum excercitu suo de 
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proelio, facta est strages magna gallicorum potencium armatorum 
et popularium cum lesione gentis nostre modica respective, 
descripcio autem bellorum utriusque excercitus talis fuit. In primo 
bellorum et in prima acie, duorum marescallorum Francie fuerunt 
centum duo vexilla. In secundo bello Karoli de Dolphino fuerunt 194 
vexilla et penunceanses. In tercio bello ducis Aureliencis fuerunt 
vexilla 55 et penunceanses. Item in quarto bello Regis Johannis 
fuerunt 30 vexilla et penunceanses. Item in toto excercitu Regis 
Ffrancie secundum estimacionem fuerunt 8 milia hominum 
armatorum et tria milia peditum. Item in toto excercitu principis 
Wallie fuerunt tantum tria milia hominum armatorum et duo milia 
sagittariorum et I mille serviencium. Item hic distribuuntur nomina 
captorum ante bellum Sabato precedente, die belli proximo ad 
castrum de Remortyne fuerunt capti dominus de Beorm, dominus 
de Brussegaunt. [tem cum eisdem 24 hominum armatorum. Item 
hec sunt nomina regalium captorum in  eodem bello, 
Dominus Johannes de Valesio dictus Rex Francorum. Dominus 
Philippus eius filius, Comes de Pountyf, Dominus Jacobus de 
Burgundia, Comes de Enfiz, Dominus Robertus de Artoys, Comes 
de Auvenile, Comes de Vendadur. Hec sunt nomina aliorum 
dominorum captorum ibidem. Comes de Tankervile, Comes de 
Sarabrugh, Comes de Russy, Come (sic) de Bandemona, Comes 
Danmartyn, Comes de Nesoyne, Archiepiscopus de Seynsys, 
Castellarius de Postis, Vicecomes de Nerebone, Vicecomes de 
Bewmonte, Marescallus de Denham, filius Comitis de Assuris, 
germanus Comitis de Vendono, Dominus Robertus Chesland, 
Dominus de Mountagu, Dominus de Mutuges, Dominus de 
Samenedi, Senescallus de Seyntouna, Dominus Gigardus de 
Darsis, Dominus Mauriaus (f.100v) Mammet, Dominus de Latonere, 
Capitanius de Paters, Dominus de Kiralle, Dominus de Trwe, 
Dominus Alexander de Montard, Dominus de villa de Herull’, 
Dominus de Magelare, Dominus Johannes de Blank, Dominus 
Dawbeny, Dominus de Puly et praeter istos duo milia hominum 
armatorum et aliorum. Hec sunt nomina dominorum occisorum in 
bello. Dux de Burbon, Dominus Robertus Duras, Dux Dactales 
constabularius francie, Episcopus de Chalonus, Marescallus de 
Cleremount, Vicecomes de Brussi, Vicecomes de Richetard, 
Dominus Richenaldus de Perimis, Dominus Galfridus de Charny, 
Dominus Galfridus Matays, Dominus de Baudas, Dominus 
Eustacheus de Ripulminde, Dominus de Chanae, Dominus 
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Johannes de Vile, Dominus Willelmus Nayr, Dominus Robertus 
de Hauke, Dominus Castello Vylane, Dominus de Monyon, 
Dominus de Argentino, Dominus Johannes Sannsore, Dominus 
Lodowycus de Broke, filius domini de Montagu et praeter istos 
duo milia armatorum et alii populares ad numerum milenarium. 
Deo gracias. 

Anno gracie 1357 et Regis Edwardi tercii 31, Dominus 
Edwardus princeps Wallie de Aquitannia secum ducens Johannem 
de Valesio dictum Regem Francorum et reliquos concaptivos de 
Francia in Anglicam transfretavit, cumque die statuto congregatis, 
omnibus’ proceribus Regni Anglie et innumerabili populi 
multitudine ad Londonias. Rex Edwardus pro maxima regali 
magnificencia in Anglia nunquam ante visa convivium maximI 
apparatus’ fecit omnibus maioribus regni sui in aula Westmonas- 
teriensi, discumbente autem Rege Anglie in medio mence, 
discubuerunt Reges alii Johannes Rex Francorum dictus a dextris 
et Rex Scottorum David a sinistris. Ambo quondam Reges 
magnifici et tunc Regis Anglia concaptivi. Summa _ redempcionis 
Regis Ffrancie se extendit ad tria milia milium librarum auri. 
Item nota quod post solucionem medietatis redempcionis Regis 
Ffrancie tanta fuit copia’® auri in Anglia quod mercenarii et 
communitas emencium et vendencium in nundinis et foris libenter 
commutarent unum nobile pro 6s. 10d.'* de argento cum tamen 
unum nobile 4 denarios excedit amplius in valore. Anno gracie 1358 
obiit serenissime memorie domina Isabella filia Regis francie et 
mater domini Edwardi tercii per quam ius hereditarium Regni 
francie mortuo suo patri Philippo et defuncto suo germano Karolo 
ad Regem Edwardum domine Ysabelle primogenitum devolutum 
est pro quo iure et regno conquerendis multa et mirabilia proelia 
commissa sunt in francia ut patet in totulis (sic) superius preex- 
pressis. Hec venerabilis regina precipua mater et protectrix ordinis 
fratrum minorum semper extitit dum vexerat (sic) hic in terris 
cuius corpus in.choro fratrum minorum Londoniarum multum 
sumptuose et splendide tumulatur. Anno gracie venerabilis 
reminiscencie domina Johanna Regina Scocie sororque regis 
Anglie Edwardi tercii viam universe carnis intravit, Cuius corpus 
inter fratres minorum Londoniarum in choro sepelitur ad caput 
tumuli sue matris. Anno gracie 1366 et Regis Edwardi tercii anno 
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40 dominus Edwardus princeps Wallie una cum domina Johanna 
Gaunte duce Lancastrie germano suo et excercitu acuto et vivaci 
Regnum Hispanie potenter intravit, quod Regnum Rex Bastardus 
et spurius vitrosorie (sic) invasit, unde et pro recuperando Regno 
hispanie iusto heredi scilicet domino petro Hispanie vero Rege eius 
dominus Edwardus pro tunc princeps Wallie cum omnibus suis 
erant stipendiarii ac vero anglici et hispanici eundem campum nacti 
sunt. Diviserunt que socios suos in trimas (sic) (f. 101). 
honorificum dominum ducem Loncastrie cum suo exercitu in prima 
acie ex parte anglorum cum duabus aliis, scilicet domino Johanne 
Clawdus et suis sagittariis ex una parte et grandi societate cum 
Suis sagittarlis ex altera parte ducis supradicti, et accedentes 
proeliari ceperunt. Multum que diei in bellando consumpserunt, 
quod in utraque parte probissimi viri dextras commissebant 
multum cruoris hinc et inde fuderunt, quod sagitte et spicula 
anglicorum viribus  ventilata letifora  vulnera_ inferebant, 
concedebant inter corruentes cohortes vulnerati quemadmodum 
segetes cum a falcoribus aggregantur, denique convalessentibus 
anglicis diffugerunt hispanici cum potentibus stipendiariis suis de 
Francea congregatis et Jaceratis agminibus in campo de Nazeris 
victi sunt a facie iJlustrissimi principis Wallie et quam plures 
domini capti de utroque regno, scilicet domino Bartholomeo Clavni 
cum multis aliis, Bastardo fugiente et loca tuti refugii requirente, 
in cuius tentoriis cum campo dimissis victor frinceps predictus 
effectus nocte sequente dulciter requievit. Et post hoc cum princeps 
I-dwardus reverteretur in Aquitanniam de Hispania in subvencionem 
guerrarum suarum exegit a Vasconicis talliagium excessivum et 
dominorum illius patrie nimiam subiectionem, quod maiores 
proceres Vasconie indigne ferentes, recesserunt ab eo et a 
fidelitate sibi et homagio sibi factis et ad fidem gallicorum 
unanimiter sunt conversi et sic perdita fuit Aquitannia pro maiori 
parte et post istum triumphum in Hispania conquesitum. Anno 
tercio sequente dominus princeps ut fertur intoxicatus rediit in 
Angliam graviter infirmatus et consummatus in brevi explevit 
tempora multa, qui in tribus bellis famosissime victor invictissimus 
existens, sub cuius vexillo occubuit Rex Boemee Robertus in bello 
de Cressy, sub cuius potencia et gracia captus est Rex Francie 
Johannes cum suis in bello de Pateroi, et sub cuius virtute et 
fortitudine effugatus est Rex Hispanie Bastardus cum suis in bello 
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memoria semper reluceat in codice vere vite. Eius corpus Cantuarie 
iuxta tumbam Sancti Thome Martiris sepelitur proporro 
supradictus princeps de comitissa Cancie domina Johanna consorte 
sua duos filios generavit Edwardum qui iuvenis in Vasconia 
mortuus est et Ricardum 2 Regem Anglie. Anno gracie 1372 et 
Regis Edwardii tercii ego huius cronice compilator recordor me 
vidisse in villa de Silverstone de comitatu Northamptone unum 
puerum quinquennem a nativitate nutritum altitudine 4 pedum 
cuius caput adinstar viri grossum et capilli nigri et robusti erant, 
cetera que sui corporis mirabilia capiti eius correspondencia in 
quantitate et paulominus in vigore et quod magis admirandum est 
citra virgam eis genituram magnitudine excessivam barba longa 
et nigra exterius excressebat. 

Anno gracie [1385] et regis Ricardi anno 7 dominus Johannes 
de Vian probus set pompaticus miles de Francia congregata secum 
magna classe gallicorum de assensu et beneplacito regis Francie 
transfretavit in Scocia votum vovens domino et suo gradui militari 
quod numquam in Francia, quousque manu armata Scotis sibi cum 
grandi exercitu adunatis totam Angliam usque Doveriam equitasset 
et cum terminos Anglie, Scocie, proximiores incenderent et 
devastarent. Occurit eis rex Ricardus cum exercitu Anglicorum 
glorioso valde sperans se cum gallicis et Scotis letale bellum inire. 
Set Scoti cum Francis considerantes acies anglicorum fortissime 
ordinatas tamquam vecordes fugam petentes et ultra mare 
Scoticum refugium querentes Anglicis postea minime comparabant. 
Reversusque est dominus Johannes de Vian cum Gallicis per mare 
in Franciam sue frustratus'? proposito et periurus. Rex vero 
Ricardus valenter progrediens versus Scociam cum suo exercitu 
villas et silva usque ad mare Scottorum incendiis supponens 
(f. 101v) abbathiam de Mewrice propter insideas ibidem latitantes 
nec non in villam regalem Scocie Eddyngburgh nomine ignibus 
devastaverunt. Post hec vero rex Ricardus auditis rumoribus 
nunciorum de morte sue matris indutis nigris vestibus cum toto 
suo exercitu in Angliam remeavit. Obiit autem in die sancte 
Agnetis virginis venerabilis memorie, domina Johanna mater regis 
Ricardis secundi sexto Idus Augusti anno superius memorato cuius 
corpus tumulatur inter fratres minores Stamfordie in capella 
sumptuosa iuxta chorum fratrum noviter edificate. 
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Anno gracie (1382) et regis Ricardi anno 7 fuerat in Anglia 
terre motus generalis, ix Kal. Junii hora prima post nonam qui 
terre motus maximis edificiis in partibus australibus grave 
dampnum intulit et iacturam. Annoque eodem dominus rex 
Ricardus duxit uxorem sororem imperatoris in festo sancte Agnetis 
virginis nomine Annam que 13 anno disponsacionis sue nulla prole 
ditata deo suum vitalem spiritum commendavit, cuius corpus apud 
Westmonasterium est sepultum. . 

Anno gracie 1381 et regis Ricardi anno 4 ortum est decidium 
civile rusticorum ceterorumque in mechanicis artibus operancium 
et consurrexerunt in maxima multitudine de Kancia, de Exsex, de 
Sothsex, de Sowthfolgia, de Northfolchia, et de comitatu 
Cantibrigie, et generaliter per totam Angliam in maioribus 
civitatibus et burgis comunitas serviencium insurrexerat contra 
dominos Anglie et regios officiales et precipue adversus dominum 
ducem Lancastrie et contra omnis iusticiarios regni et causidices 
et omnia iura regni nitebantur subvertere ut de cetero omnes servi 
per provinciam Anglie manumitterentur et fierent liberi et sic de 
multis aliis que omnia dominus rex Ricardus metu eorum coactus 
sua magna carta promiserat confirmare. Unde et pro execucione 
intencionis eorum congregati sunt homines in armis et quasi 
dementes in maximo turpissimo et inordinatissimo numero quorum 
capitanei fuerunt Thomas Tilar, Jak Straw, et dominus Johannes 
Balle, sacerdos de secta Lollardorum. Hii omnes cum baculis et 
fustibus, cum gladiis et sagittis rubiginatis ceterisque instrumentis 
rusticalibus minime bello aptis, passim patriam depredantes et 
multos valenciores patrie decapitantes et capita illorum super 
eculia confusibiliter suspendentes, ut puta capita domini Johannis 
Cawndich, principalis iusticiarii de banco domini regis et 
venerabilis prioris nobilis abathie de Bury quorum capita amputata 
in villa de Bury super eculium horribiliter sunt affixa. Tandem 
in vigilia corporis Christi processit ulterius furor immanis 
predictorum proditorum ut civitatem Londoniarum intrarent, 
turrimque Londoniarum sine resistencia set et civitatem ceperunt 
et de turri archiepiscopum Cantuariensem, dominum Symonem de 
Suthbyry cancellarium regni, dominum Robertum Halys probum 
militem et magistrum sancti Johannis de Clerkynwelle hospitilarem 
et thesaurarium regni, et fratrem Willelmum de Apilton de ordine 
minorum medicum regis contemptibiliter de turri extraxerunt et 
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super quemdam planiciem iuxta turrim eos decapitaverunt, Caput 
vero archiepiscopi cum capello capitis uno clavo capiti eius infixo 
super pontem Londoniarum suspenderunt omnes carceres 
Londoniarum confregerunt et incarceratos liberos dimiserunt. 
Quoscumque alienigenas invenerunt sine moram decollabant. 
Deinde se transtulerunt ad manerium domini ducis Loncastrie 
extra muroOs civitatis nomine Sawsha et illud manerium funditus 
distruxerunt. Magnumque thesaurum pecunie iocalia vasa 
argentea lectos et aulas preciosas cum armis et instrumentis 
armorum in aquam de Thamisia submercerunt in contemptum 
domini ducis Loncastrie nec fuerat quisquaam eorum ausus 
(f.102) aliquid alicuius precii salvare seu asportare. Set omnia 
igne et aqua penitus sunt consumpta. 

Accesserunt ad hospitale sancti Johannis de Clerkynwelle et 
illatis Hospitilariis conviciis et minis pulcherima eorum edificia 
combusserunt et mirum supra modum omnis probitas militaris in 
Anglia in vecordiam fuit versa in tantum ut nullus miles aut 
armiger se auderet dicere de attinencia domini ducis Loncastrie 
aut eius signum puplice deportare. Ymmo dominus dux predictus 
auditis eorum nephariis excessibus expauit et in Scociam se 
transtulit. Set benedictus deus qui tradidit impios infra triduum 
sequens in campis Londoniarum domino rege Ricardo presente 
capetanius eorum a maiori civitatis Johanne Walworthe quia 
domino regi non fecerat reverenciam debitam nec in gestu nec in 
verbo grave wlnere sauciatus arestatus est et statim decapitatus. 
Caput vero eius in altum erigitur super palum. Propterea 
predictus maior a domino rege prout meruit insignitus est ordine 
militari. | Ceterique missi numero quasi innumerabiles ut oves 
errantes sparsim fugerunt de quibus multi eorum fuerunt capti et 
capite.truncati et eorum capita in multis partibus Anglie puplice 
sunt suspensa. | 

_ Anno gracie 1388 et regis Ricardi secundi anno undecimo 25 
die mensis Augusti convenerunt ad villam Notynghamie pro 
consilio protractando dominus rex Ricardus cum certis dominis et 
principalioribus iusticiariis regni ad hoc hoc (sic) specialiter 
convocatis quorum nomina hic notitur: dominus Alexander Nevyle 
archiepiscopus Ebor’, dominus Robertus Veer, dux dictus 
Hibernie, et comes Oxonie, miles elegans et iuvenis dominoque 
regi pre ceteris adamatus, dominus Michael de la Pule, comes 
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Sowthfolgie et cancellarius regni Anglie; justiciarii vero qui 
convenerant fuerunt isti, dominus Robertus Tresylian capitalis 
iusticiarius et dominus Robertus Bealknap capitalis iusticiar’ de 
communi banco, dominus Johannes Holt, dominus Rogerus 
Ffulthorpe, dominus Willelmus Burgh, Johannes Lokton, serviens 
regi ad legem, in testimonium scriptorum praeter dominos 
praedictos  accesserunt, frater Robertus  archiepiscopus 
Dublinensis, Johannes episcopus Dunellinensis, Thomas episcopus 
Schechestis, Johannes episcopus Bangurensis, Johannes Rypon 
clericus et Johannes Blake scutifer in quorum omnium praesentia 
per dominum ipsum Regem requisiti fuerunt iusticiarii dominiorum 
supradicti in fide (et) legantia quod fideliter responderent ad certa 
proponenda inferius designata et super eis super discrecionem suam 
legem dicerent anglicanam. In primis quaerebatur ab eis an illa 
nova statuta et ordinationes atque comissio facta et edita in ultimo 
parliamento apud Westmonasterium congregato derogant* 
praesertim eo quid fuerant contra voluntatem regis edita. Item 
quaerebant ab eis qualiter illi qui statuta ordinaciones et 
commissiones praedictas fieri procurarunt sunt puniendi. Ad 
istud responderunt unanimiter quod poena capitis sunt merito 
puniendi nisi dominus Rex in ea parte voluit eis gratiam indulgere. 
Item quaerebatur ab eis qualiter sunt isti puniendi qui Regem 
prefatum excitarunt ad consentiendum statutis ordinacionibus et 
commissionibus huius factis. Ad quod responderunt unanimiter 
quod nisi Rex gratiam fecerit sunt poena capitali merito puniendi. 
Item quaerebatur ab eis quali poena sunt puniendi illi qui 
compellere sive artare nitebantur regem ad consensum 
praedicatorum statutorum ad quod unanimiter responderunt quod 
sunt ut proditores merito puniendi. Item quaerebatur an postquam 
parliamento congregato negotia regni et causa congregationis 
parliamenti de mandato regis fuerunt exposita et declarata et 
ceteri articuli limitati per regem super quibus domini et communes 
Regni in eodem (f.102v) parliamento procedere debeant, si domini 
et communes super aliis articulis non procedere et nullatenus super | 
articulis limitatis per regem donec super articulis per eosdem 
expressatis fuerit per ipsum Regem primo responsum non obstante 
quod fuerit eis injunctum per Regem ih contrarium. Numquid 
Rex debeat habere in ea parte regimen parliamenti et de facto 
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regere ad effectum quod super limitatis articulis per regem debeant 
primo procedere, vel an domini et communes primo debeant habere 
responsum et regimen super articulis per eosdem preexpressis 
antequam ulterius proceditur. Ad quod unanimiter responderunt 
quod rex in ea parte regimen haberet et sic seriatim in omnibus 
aliis articulis tangentibus parliamentum, usque in finem eiusdem 
parliamenti, et si quis contra huius regimen Regis faceret tanquam 
proditor esset puniendus. Item quaerebatur ab eis numquid Rex 
quandocunque sibi placuerit potest solvere parliamentum et dominis 
et communibus regni praecipere ut inde residerent’** an non. Ad 
quod responderunt unanimiter quod potest, et si quis ex tunc 
contra voluntatem Regis procedat ut in parliamento remaneat, est 
ut proditor puniendus. Item quaerebatur ab eis quomodo sunt 
illi puniendi qui impediverunt Regem quominus poterat exercere 
quae ad regalitatem et praerogativam suam pertinere denoscunt, 
responderunt quod ut proditores sunt puniendi. Item quaerebatur 
ab eis ex quo Rex potest quandocunque sibi placuerit removere 
officinos (sic) et iusticiarios suos et ipsos pro dilictis eorum 
iustificare et punire, numquid domini et communes possent absque 
voluntate Regis officiales et iusticiarios ipsos impedire super 
dilictis eorum in parliamento an non. Ad istud responderunt 
unanimiter quod non possunt, et si quis in contrarium fecerit est 
tanquam proditor puniendus. Item quaerebatur ab eis qualiter est 
ille puniendus qui movebat in parliamento quod mitteretur pro 
statutis per que rex Edwardus secundus dictus Karnavon erat 
adjudicatus in parliamento quod (per) cuius statuti impositionem 
nova statuta fuerunt facta. Ad istud responderunt quod ille qui 
sic movebat quomodo alius qui illud statutum portabat ad 
parliamentum sub pretextu huius motionis sunt ut proditores 
merito puniendi. Item quaerebatur ab eis an iudicium in ultimo 
parliamento apud Westmonasterium celebrato redditum contra 
comitem Sothfolchiae fuit erroneum et revocabile, an non. Ad istud 
responderunt quod si illud iudicium esset modo ad (sic) reddendum 
ifli iusticiarii et servientes praedicti illud reddere nollent quia videtur 
eis quod illud iudicium revocabile est in omni sua parte. In quorum 
omnium testimonium iusticiarii et servientes praedicti sigilla sua 
praesentibus apposuerunt. " : 
Hec autem predicta cum nota facta fuissent certis dominis 
quod taliter essent implicite accusati de crimine lese magistatis 
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regie ac etiam regni, scilicet dominus Thomas de Wodstok, dux 
Glaucestrie, dominus Ricardus, comes Arundellie, et dominus 
Thomas Bewcham comes Warwici et alii quam plures, viligenti 
festinancia coadunati sunt cum omni sua retinencia in maxima 
multitudine hominum armorum predicti domini scilicet dux 
Glaucestrie, comes Arundellie, comes Warwici, comes de Derby, 
et comes marescallus et disposuerunt se potenter defendere et 
omnibus eorum emulis pro viribus contrahere. Interim dominus 
Robertus Veer dux Hibernie dictus et comes Oxonie ut viriliter 
exequeretur iudicia predicti consiiii congregaverat sibi ex parte 
regis pretensa pregrandem exercitum hominum armatorum et 
sagittarium de Westchest’ schyre de Loncastchyr’ et de multis 
aliis partibus regni et hii omnes cum duce Hibernie domino 
Roberto Veer, precedente eos vexillo regis explanato usque regem 
qui tunc erat apud London iter arripuerunt, quibus dux 
Glaucestrie cum predictis comitibus et exercitibus suis apud Ratcot 
Brig, iuxta villam de Bamton vias preclusit quibusdam eorum 
interfectis quibusdam armis spoliatis et insuper gladiis et fustibus 
verberatis sic que ad suas patrias omnes permisit’ libere 
pertransire. Dux vero Hibernie clam fugit et deinceps in 
Anglia puplice non comparuit. Hiis itaque gestis in festo Sancti 
Thome apostoli accesserunt (f. 103) dux Glaucestrie et predicti 
comites cum exercitibus . . .'* et exercitus de civitate obsederunt 
mittentes ad regem mediatores dominos providos et discretos 
protestantes quod nihil proposuerunt agere contra dominum suum 
regem neque contra iusticiam et iusta iura regni set ut se et sua 
defenderent et iustarum legum destructores destruerent, iusta 
et iura regni pro suo posse manutenerent. Insuper et rogaverunt 
regem quatinus parliamentum suum apud London’ convocaret in 
purificacione beate virginis Marie proxima tunc futura. At vero 
venerabilis comes Northumbrorum, dominus Henricus Percy, cum 
rege in turri Londoniarum indiuiduus comes existens vice 
mediatoris inter regem et proceres regni predictos quamvis. 
periculose tamen prudentissime mediavit et bellorum genus 
pessimum intestinum quod tunc verisimiliter minari timebatur 
dei gratia dissuasit. In isto quidem parliamento quamvis de 
assensu regis spontaneo non _ prodierat, forisfacti sunt et extra 
protectionem regis positi omnes domini et justiciarii qui predicto 
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consilio Notinghamie intererant cum assensu, et preter hec omnia 
bonorum eorum ‘mobilia et immobilia contiscabantur et mirabili 
casu dominus Robertus Tresylyan principalis iusticiarius de banco 
regis qui in apparatu simplicissimo facie transfigurata explorandi 
causa iam venerat ad Londonias in principio parliamenti faciliter 
exploratus est. Statimque captus per dominos _ parliamenti 
ignominiose morti adiudicatus est, et a turre Londoniarum tractus 
ad furcas de Tyburne incisus gutture suspensus est. : 

Interim dominus Alexander Nevyle archiepiscopus Ebor’ 
forisfactus clam in Brabanciam transfretavit et anno 7 exilii sui 
quievit in domino. 

Anno vero sequenti dominus Thomas de Arundell episcopus 
Eliensis principalis regis consiliarius institutus non assumptus 
ut postea patebit loco domini Alexandri Nevyle nuper exulantis in 
sedem archiepisopalem translatus est. Item dcminus Robertus 
Veer dux Hibernie dictus Anglie exul infirmitate correptus 
aliquantulum elanguit et terminum vite clausit. Similiter et 
dominus Michael de la Puul comes de Sothfolchie et cancellarius 
regni exul a regno clam fugit et ulterius in Anglia non est visus. 
Ceteri vero iusticiarii antedicti adiudicati fuerunt carceribus 
separat’ in turre Londoniarum expectantes suum iudicium et 
parliamentum quod prolongatum fuerat usque ad octavas Pasche 
quibus in quadragesima ministrabatur panis et pitancia cum potu 
tenui in mensura. Post Pascha autem producti fuerunt coram 
dominis parliamenti et in aula Westmonasterii audiente toto 
populo parliamenti, receperunt sua tudicia talia, primo quod omnia 
bona sua mobilia et immobilia fuerunt forisfacta, secundo quod ipsi 
iusticiarii supradicti et servientes ad legem tamquam proditores 
legum regni Anglie a turre Londoniarum ad caudas equoram usque 
ad furcas per civitatem traherentur et ibi propter eorum demerita 
vitam suam suspendio terminarent. Justiciarii omnes _ subito: 
pallidi et pavescenti metu probrose mortis illis adiudicate 
genuflectentes coram dominis parliamenti. regraciabantur eis 
dicentes iusto illorum iudicio se talem mortem miseriam merito 
subituros. Interim archiepiscopus Cantuariencis magister et 
dominus Willelmus Courtney cum aliis episcopis et magnis 
prelatis statim post condempnacionem iusticiariorum aulam 
parliamenti intraverunt lacrimabiliter et humillissime’® deportantes 
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ne tanti et tot sapientes legum Anglie necarentur. Set ut vitam 
eis et membris consederent propter deum ; quod et factum est sub 
tali cum condicione quod in Hibernia omnes simul infra tempus 
breue cis determinatum perpetuum exilium paterentur. Unde et 
exules facti omnes in Hibernia relegantur, et ex eisdem quidam 
mortui sunt ibidem et quidam post novem annos sequentes de 
mandato domini regis Ricardi tunc quasi primo regnantis in 
Angliam reversi sunt. Hiis ita gestis in fine eiusdem parliamenti 
plures milites de speciali (f. 103v) familia regis per predictos 
dominos scilicet dominum Gloucestrie, comitem Arundellie et 
comitem Warwici contra voluntatem regis propter multa enormia 
eis imposita ignominiose morti addicti sunt. Nam dominus 
Nicholaus Bremburhe, quondam maior Londoniarum, et tunc 
miles de camera regis summeque regi predilectus et dominus— 
Johannes Salisbery miles et hospitator regis morti proditorum 
adiudicati per placeas civitatis tracti postea suspensi sunt. Item 
dominus Johannes Bewcham aule regie senescallus et dominus 
Jacobus de Barnes iuvenis miles de camera regis iudicio 
parliamenti condempnati’® ob reverencia regis remisso eis 
suspendio pariter decollantur, et quod pretereundum non est 
dominus Symon de Burley quo nullus sui status compar in omni 
exteriori apparatu gloriosior in equis et in omni pompa seculari 
ceteros proceres excellebat. Hic vero miles non obstantibus 
humilibus precibus et genuflectionibus domine regine Anglie pro 
vita eius morti condemptus est contra voluntatem regis iuxta 
turrim Londoniarum super quadam planum capite est truncatus. 

Sicque predictum parliamentum quibusdam digne quibusdam 
indigne vertitur in tormentum. | 

Anno gracie 1388. et regis Ricardi secundi anno 12 infra 
octabas sancti?’ Johannis baptiste intraverunt Scoti in Angliam 
exercitus grand’ nimis quorum duces fuerunt dominus Jacobus 
comes Dowglas, vir prudens et potens preliator, dominus Georgius 
de Dunbar comes merchie et more guerrino villas comburendo 
anglicos occidendo patriam denudabant. Qui tandem ad portas - 
novi castri confluentes magnum insultum dederunt multaque ficta . 
et falsa convicia, venerabili comiti Northumbrorum domino 
Henrico Percy suoque progenito domino Henrico Percy clamorosis 
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vocibus intulerunt. Commotus namque dominus Henricus Percy 
progenitus supradictus miles iuvenis et cordatus assumptus secum. 
domino Radulpho Percy germano suo et exercitu modico respective 
agmina Scotorum invasit, et comisso certamine inter partes mutuo 
decertarunt. comes de Dowglase et predictus dominus Henricus 
Percy. In quo conflictu gracioso cecidit, predictus comes de 
Dowglas qui gravi winere percussus ut miles bellicosus mortuus 
est. ibidem. Venerabilisque dominus Henricus supradictus a 
domino Georgio de Dunbar scoto et comite Marchie captus est 
malens cum honore captivus haberi quam cum pudoris dispendio 
inter Anglicos esse liberi. Capti sunt in eodem conflictu dominus. 
Randulphus Percy cum multis aliis valentibus militibus_ et 
interfectis [ footnote: cui dederunt pro redempcione sua xij milia 
marcarum]. Valens et validus satelles bellicosus vexillarius 
domini Henrici Percy nomine Johannes Waltham in eodem 
sertamine multos Scotos vita privavit a Scotisque multipliciter 
concussus. ‘Tandem letali winere ibidem spiritum exalavit. His 
itaque gestis apud Oturburne [marginal note: in Northumbria | 
modicum post festum sancti Laurencii martiris, Scoti eorum duce 
capetaneo interfecto cum predicta capta ad propria remearunt. 

Anno gracie 1395 et regis Ricardi secundi anno 17 circa festum 
S. Michaelis archangeli transfretavit rex cum grandi exercitu et 
valido in Hiberniam pro regulis totius Hibernie sibi subiciendis que 
cum pacificis tractatibus factum fuisset et. homagiis omnium 
regulorum Hibernie personaliter regi factis, hieme transacto 
statim post Pascha rex Ricardus cum omnibus suis tranquille ad 
Angliam remeavit. Eodemque anno 8 Kal. Junii invaluit 
tempestas pergrandis ventorum et nivium qua pecora in campis 
(f. 104) percussa moriebantur, plurimaque germinancia tunc 
valiter virencia veluti a fulmine illius tempestatis in tempore 
combusta sunt. | : | 

Anno gracie 1396 die sancte Barnabe apostoli mense Junii 
inter Peterburgh et, villam de Steilton tanta grandinum tempestas 
dessenderat quod universa blada illius patrie vehementi impetu ad 
solum pariter colabantur et quod amplius est ad mirandum quidam 
grandinum lapides in circuitu mensurati 15 pollices continebant, 
Verumtamen supradicti lapides concavi intus erant. 

Anno gracie 1396 et regis Ricardi anno 20 modicum ante 
festum omnium sanctorum rex Ricardus cum omnibus proceribus 
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et satrapis regni Anglie transfretavit in Franciam accipere siib 
uxorem et reverti. Accepit autem filiam regis Francie nomine 
Isabellam etatem 8 annorum habentem et annum nonum ineuntem, 
quam rex Ricardus post multos solempnes tractatus inter ipsum et 
regem Francie personaliter celebratos et inter ducum et comitum 
et episcoporum maiorum utrorumque regnorum  sumptuosa 
ga[u]diorum solempnia pridie nonas Novembri in ecclesia beati 
Nicholai episcopi et confessoris apud Caleseum matrimonio 
desponsavit. Quam et in crastino epiphanie domini immediate 
sequente in reginam Anglie apud Westmonasterium solempniter 
coronavit. | 

Anno gracie 13897 Rex Ricardus anno regni sui 21 reminiscens 
et recent’ ad memoriam reducens iniurias sibi et suo regno 
irrogatas per certos dominos Anglie anno Christi 1388, illas 
iniurias proposuit iustificare et regnum Anglie ad suum regimen 
deducere conatus est. Unde et in manerio suo nomine Kenigton 
circa nativitatem sancti Johannis baptiste immediate post horam 
nonam ex parte regis proclamatum est quod omnes de curia sua 
Statim se pararent securiori modo quo possent cum domino rege 
profecturi set ad quem locum vel que facturi forent totaliter 
ignorabant. Cumque rex cum tota sua curia et grandi retinencia 
que occurrerat sibi in via Londonias (sic) intrasset et securam 
custodiam civitat’ maiori et vicecomitibus commendasset, profectus 
est: statim et nocte equitando summo mane pervenit ad manerium 
domini Thome de Wdstok ducis Glaucestrie nomine Plasghe qui 
subito premunitus de festino adventu sui regis, egressus est ipse 
cum domina ducissa et tota prole cum’® capella processionaliter 
ante regem in genuflectionibus et aliis congruis requesitis debitam 
reverenciam ostendentes. Quos cum rex resalutasset et dominam 
ducissam generose de terra elevasset, predictum dominum 
Thomam ducem Glaucestrie arestavit et comiti marescallo Anglie 
tradidit. Quem cum accepisset transduxit ad Caleseum et 1ibi ut 
vulgo dicitur callide occisus. Arestatis et statim postea domino 
Ricardo comite Arundellie et domino Thoma comite Warwicy 
et in secura custodia positis dominus rex suum solempnum > 
consilium congregavit apud Notingham 28 die Julii ubi predicti 
domini dux Glaucestrie comes Arundellie et comes Warwicy per 
sex comites Anglie tunc coram assistentes appellati sunt de alta 
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proditione contra regem et regnum; et post hea 16 die Septembr’ 
dominus rex suum instituit parliamentum apud Londonias ubi et 
primo die accusacionis dominorum stetit et respondit dominus 
Thomas de Arundellia archiepiscopus Cant’ germanus comitis 
Arundellie set in principio suo responscionis imponebatur sibi 
silencium cum hoc adiectivo quod tempore futuro forte non 
sufficeret ad obicienda contra se plenarie respondere. Secundo 
die in pleno et plano parliamento!® proclamatus est puplice 
dominus Thomas Arundellie archiepiscopus Cant’ proditor regis 
et regni et per iudicium parliamenti extra regnum Angie infra 40 
dies proximos relegandus. Sibi quippe impositum fuit quod totum 
privatum consilium domini regis quando primo erat institutus 
principalis regis consiliarius, semper parti domino (f.104v) regi 
adversarie scilicet germano suo domino comiti Arundellie 
denudabat et propter hoc et alia sibi imposita exul Anglie effectus 
est. Altera autem die vocati sunt ad iudicium domini supradicti 
dux Glaucestrie et comes Arundellie et comes Warwicy. Set 
comparentibus predictis comitibus, dux Glaucestrie in curia 
superiore coram summo iudice comparebat, et recitatis gravibus 
articulis contra dominos de crimine lese magestatis regie 
condempnati sunt ad mortem et omnia eorum bona domino regi?° 
fuerunt iudicialiter forisfacta. Set tandem precibus graciosis 
domine Isabelle regine Anglie dominus rex condescendens vitam 
concessit domino Thome comiti Warwici et misericordie oleum 
commiscens, cum vino iustitie relegavit eum in insulam Mannie 
certam annonam sibi constituens temporibus vite sue. Comes 
vero Arundellie eodem die scilicet feria 6 in festo sancti Mathei 
apostoli super eandem planiciem ubi dominus Symon de Burley 
iuxta turrim London’ occisus est et ipse comes suo capite privatus 
est. O admirabhilis et diuturna regalis paciencia ! Olim quidem sol 
erat tectus nube scilicet regia magestas sub aliena potestate”? set 
iam armis saliens in montibus et transiliens colles suis cornubus 
nubes et sole ventulavit et solis lucem clarius demonstravit. 
Anno gracie 1396 et regis Ricardus secundi anno 20, dominus 
Thomas de Arundellie translatus est a sede archiepiscopali 
Eboracensis ecclesie ad sedem archiepiscopalem Cantuarie et loco 
eius translatus est ad archiepescopatum Ebor’ frater Robertus 
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Waldeby de ordine fratrum Augustinencium qui primo sui 
pontificatus anno Glovernie malo morbo tibie interiit et anno 
sequenti ad sedem eandem sigan: est magister Ricardus Scrope 
doctor utriusque iuris. | 
Anno Christi 1398 et regis Ricardi post conquestum anno 20 
inceptum erat parliamentum apud London circa festum omnium 
sanctorum ubi et in quo parliamento diversa statuta fuerunt 
ordinata set tunc minime promulgata. Insuper et hoc 
parliamentum translatum fuit ad villam de Schrewisbery et ibi 
aliquantulum continuatum est et inter cetera ibi acta venerabilis 
dux Hardifordie dominus dux de Lancastria et heres domini ducis 
Lancastrie appellavit horrificum dusem Northfolchie comitem 
Marescallum Anglie dominum Thomam Mowbray de _ dictis 
proditoriis contra dominum regem; quorum quedam ut non 
proditorie dicta predictus dux Northfolchie consessit et quedam 
constanter et intrepide denegavit unde et pro certiori declaracione 
prefate appellacionis in presencia domini regis supradictus dux 
Harfordie animose se optulit ad duellum quod ab altero duce 
Northfolchie acceptatum est. Deinde ad villam Coventrie predictum 
parliamentum iterum transfertur, et inibi terminatur. Iuxta 
quem villam campus duelli sumptuose disponebatur ubi et 
dominus noster rex Ricardus 16 Kal. Oct. nec non et venerabilis 
dux Lancastrie dominus Johannes Gaunte et ceteri duces comites 
et proceres maiores totius Anglie convenerunt. Sedenteque rege 
pro tribunali armatis etiam ducibus predictis in Agone ad duellum 
constitutis, ac omnibus: preambulis de iure duelli necessario 
requisitis statim antequam convenirent, dominus rex alta voce 
proclamavit pacem et sic ab invicem alterutrum sunt divisi, unde 
et consequent’ factum est infra quindenam sequentem, dux 
Ardefordie dominus Henricus Lancastrie per terminum 10 annorum 
extra Angliam bannitus est et in Franciam relegatus. Alter vero 
dux Northfolchie dominus Thomas Mowbray pro termino vite sue 
de regno Anglia exul proclamatur qui eodem anno (f.105) sui 
exulatus in partibus transmarinis viam universe carnis feliciter est 
ingressus. Insuper et dominus Johannes Gaunt honorabilis dux 
Lancastrie graviter desolatus pro progenito suo in Francia relegato 
corporali infirmitate aliqualiter elanguit et terminum vite clausit. 
Post cuius obitum et sepulturam solempniter celebratam in 
monasterio sancti Pauli apud Londonias anno Christi 1399 
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modicum ante festum virginis gloriose, dominus rex Ricardus in 
mense Mati cum grandi exercitu transfretavit in Hiberniam 
[ footnote: et permansit ibidem usque ad festum sancti Johannis 
baptiste] relicto in Anglia suo marescallo et locum et vices gerente 
venerabili duce Ebor’, domino Edmundo de Langlay una cum 
consilio privato domini regis, domino Willelmo Scrope, comite de 
Wildeschira, domino Johanne Buscy, domino Henrico Green, et 
domino Willelmo Bagote, quorum consensu et autoritate regia 
promulgata sunt et proclamata per totam Angliam aliqua statuta 
in parliamento ultimo ordinata una cum bannicione ducum 
predictorum, et pro maiore robore statutorum non tamen 
generaliter expressorum, compulsi sunt omnes generosi regni 
Anglie omnesque ecclesiastici et laici universaliter quocumque 
titulo possessionum dotati ad corporale iuramentum prestandum 
pro tuicione et defencione statutorum predictorum  supradicti 
parliamenti cum suis bonis et etiam cum eorum corporibus si 
opporteret et super hec omnia suis sigillis appensis cuncta prefata 
certius confirmaverunt. Istis omnibus sic dependentibus et non 
totaliter expletis, prefatus dux Hardefordie dominus Henricus 
Lancastrie [perpendens regem esse in Hibernia] de Francia 
rediens in Angliam pro iure suo hereditario conquirendo 
[ footnote: cum quadam nave in Holdernes iuxta Bridlynton] in 
Humbrian prope Ravenser [in margin, 4 nonas Julii applicuit], 
secum ducens venerabilem dominum archiepiscopum Cantuarie 
nuper exulantem dominum Thomam Arundellie et etiam filium et 
heredem comitis Arundellie cum centum fere hominibus 
bellatorum, qui omnes pacifici per patriam transeuntes infra 
triduum venerunt ad castrum de Pykering cuius custodia a domino 
rege domino comiti de Wildschir’ domino Willelmo Scrope fuerat 
deputata, quod in primo adventu domini ducis a _ subcustode 
castelli fuerat deliberatum, et capta ibidem seisina duorum dierum 
transiit ad castellum de Knaresburgh quod et pari modo 
deliberatum est quamvis difficilius in parte. Positisque in eisdem 
castellis custodibus suis se transtulit ad castellum Pontefracti 
fubi] ad eum confluxerat magna multitudo generosorum militum 
et armigerorum cum suis stipendiariis de comitatibus Ebor’ et 
Lancastrie quidam sponte et quidam metu casuum futurorum. 
Verum tamen supradictus dux Lancastrie dominus Henricus sic 
conplacenter captabat benevolenciam dominorum. Quod 
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venerabilis comes Northumbrorum cum suo progenito domino 
Henrico Percy et eorum forti et copiosa retinencia dominus 
Randulphus de Nevyle comes Westmerlandie, dominus de Willoby 
cum eorum retenencia in suum _ subsidium et obsequium 
convenerunt numero. circa 30 milia-virorum forcium iuxta 
Doncasteriam numeratorum; et consilio inito dominorum 
dimiserunt se per turmas et quidam precedentes a dextris quidam 
a sinistris propter salvacionem bladorum et propter victualia eis 
necessaria dominium ducem concomitabantur et semper ubicumque 
dux pertransibat set numerus confluencium ad eum au[g]|mentaba- 
tur quod iuxta Gloverniam adc milia virorum. Deinde transierunt 
de confinibus Glovernie versum Bristolliam quam ut domino duci 
significatum fuit predicti iusticiarii pro tutamine ad castellum 
Bristollie confugerunt. Cumque dominus comes Northumbrorum 
iuxta muros castelli Bristollie fecisset proclamari omnibus 
existentibus in castello ut qui sponte (f.105v) exierent ad eum sine 
corporali dampno paterentur abire et qui nollent capitibus 
truncarentur. Quo audito quidam submissis funibus per muros 
castelli quidam per fenestras et quidam per portam ad comitem 
exierunt. . Solis relictis in castello domino Willelmo Scrope, 
domino Henrico Gren et domino Johanne Bussy cum paucis eorum 
amicis eis pro. tunc assistentibus. Quos cum dominus comes 
Northumbrorum arestasset, representavit domino duci Lancastrie 
et die sequenti scilicet 4to Kal. Augusti ex diffinito iudicio 
dominorum condempnati sunt pena capitum puniendi quorum 
Capita sic sunt divisa, ut capud domini Willelmi Scrope comitis de 
Wildeschira, super pontem Londoniarum, caput domini Johannis 
Bussy super pontem Eboraci, et caput domini Henrici de Gren 
super pontem Bristollie confusibiliter sunt suspensa. Ac vero 
dominus Willelmus Bagote primitus clam  subterfugit ad 
Hiberniam nec cum ceteris regis consiliariis concaptus est sed 
postea in Hibernia fuit captus et ad parliamentum Londoniarum 
per probum militem dominum Petrum de Bucton puplice est 
deductus qui in eodem parliamento sic exquisite. ad inquisita 
respondit quod mortem pro tunc evasit. _Verumtamen positus 
fuit continue sub secura custodia ballivorum. Sic quippe 
detruncato regis Ricardi consilio, dominus dux Lancastrie cum 
exercitu suo versus et adversus comitatum Cestrie iter aggressus 
est ibique pro magna parte comitatus bladis et pratis equorum 
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pedibus conculcatis, villaque Cestrie cum castellis captis multis et 
viris patrie illius interfectis et eorum bonis multipliciter confiscatis 
decretum sui propositi adimplevit et interim omnia castella regis 
Ricardi in Anglia situata capta sunt et expulsis custodibus a 
domino rege Ricardo ibidem deputatis novi custodes et capitanes 
sunt instituti et quod pretereundem non est dominus Thomas de 
Dispensariis episcopus Norwycensis cum convenienti exercitu in 
manu armata, iter assumpsit versus regem; set brevi conflictu 
habito inter ipsum et partem exercitus domini ducis Lancastrie 
captus est episcopus cum suis et in arta custodia est detentus. 
Preterea dominus rex Ricardus auditis rumoribus de adventu 
domini ducis Lancastrie in Angliam et eius progressus animosi de 
Hibernia in Walliam transfretavit cum x milibus virorum armatorum 
convocatoque exercitu in Wallia expletus est numerus xx milium 
virorum forcium assistencium domino regi set timore domini ducis 
Lancastrie cum suo exercitu illis partibus appropinquantis 
minoratus est exercitus regis et transtulit se dominus rex cum 
paucis ad quoddam castellum nomine Conway satis forte et quasi 
inexpugnabile cum privata familia. Ita tamen secrete quod multi 
de suo familiari et privato consilio nessirent eius descessum ab 
eis et sic regis curia distributa totaliter est dispersa. Cumque 
dominus dux Lancastrie certitudinaliter sciret dominum regem 
Walliam intrasse, festinavit illuc ire, et cumque non multum 
distarent misit ad regem comitem Northumbrorum cuius verbis 
et persuasionibus multiphariis dominus rex assensum prebuit 
dieque sequente convenerunt dominus rex et dux Lancastrie et ex 
diffinito consilio domini ducis et aliorum dominorum ductus est 
rex ad civitatem Londoniarum et in turre civitatis tenebatur sub 
secura custodia dominorum. Ceteros vero duces et comites qui 
primitus domino regi favebant et qui consiliarii fuerant in 
propositis suis transmittebant ad castella et forcia maneria 
separatim in boria situata. Set infra paucos dies sequentes deducti 
sunt omnes ad civitatem Londoniarum, scilicet in festo sancti 
Michaelis archangeli expectantes iudicia et graciam domini ducis 
Lancastrie et aliorum dominorum parliamenti tunc inibi congregati 
et quod preterire non decet venerabilis comes Warwicy dominus 
Thomas Bewcham reductus est in Angliam de exilio suo ab insula 
Mannie et restituta et restituta (sic) sunt ei omnia dominia eius 
cum ingenti gaudio Anglicorum. Incepto autem parliamento 
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(f.106) infra Oct. S. Michaelis archangeli, dominus rex Ricardus 
renunciavit corone regie et regimen regni Anglie sub hac 
forma: In nomine dei Amen. Ego Ricardus, Dei gratia Rex 
Anglie et Francie et Dominus Hibernie omnes dictorum 
regnorum et dominorum’ archiepiscopos  episcopos — et 
alios quoscunque ecclesiarum, saecularium vel _ regularium, 
praelatos, cuiuscunque dignitatis, gradus, status, seu condicionis 
existant; Duces, marchiones, comites, barones, milites, vassallos 
et valvassores meos, et ligeos homines quoscunque, ecclesiasticos 
vel saeculares quoscunque, quocunque nomine censeantur a 
iuramentis fidelitatis et homagii, et aliis obligacionibus michi 
factis, cumque?* vinculo ligantie MRegalitatis et dominii 
qualitercumque michi obligati fuerant, vel alias quomodolibet 
astricti, absolvo; et eos, et eorum faeredes et successores 
imperpetuum eisdem obligacionious et iuramentis et  alliis 
quibuscumque relaxo, libero, et quieto; et liberos, et quietos, et 
immunes, quantum ad personam meam attinet, dimitto ; ad omnem 
iuris effectum qui ex praemissis sequi poterit, seu aliquo 
praemissorum, omnique regie magestatis dignitati et coronie*® ; 
necnon et dominio et potestati dictorum Regnorum et omnibus 
aliis dominiis et possessionibus meis, michi quomodolibet 
competentibus quocunque nomine censeantur, infra regna et 
dominia supradicta vel alibi ubilibet constitutis; omnique iuri et 
colori iuris, ac titulo, que unquam habui, habev, seu quovis modo 
hhabere potero in eisdem, seu eorum aliquo; necnon regimini, 
gubernacioni, et administracioni regnorum et dominiorum 
huiusmodi, et ad ea cum suis iuribus et pertinentiis universis, sive 
dependentibus qualitercunque ab eisdem, vel eorum aliquo; necnon 
regimini, gubernacioni, et administracioni in esidem Regnis et 
dominiis michi competentibus seu compétituris, nominique et 
honori ac regalie celsitudinis regie, pure, sponte, simpliciter et 
absolute melioribus modis, via et forma quibus potero in hiis 
scriptis renuncio, et ea in totum resigno, ac re et verbo dimitto, et 
eisdem cedo, et ab eisdem recedo imperpetuum;  salvis 
successoribus meis regibus anglie in regnis et dominiis et caeteris 
omnibus praemissis iuribus in eisdem seu eorum aliquo 
competentibus; meque regimen et gubernacionem dictorum 
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Regnorum et dominiorum cum suis pertinentiis universis, fateor, 
recognosco, reputo, et ex certa scientia verassiter iudico fuisse et 
esse insufficientem penitus et inutilem, ac propter mea demerita 
notaria merite deponendum, et iuro ad hec sancta dei Evangelia 
per mecorporalitertacta, quod nunquam praemissis, renunciacioni™, 
et consessioni contraveniam, seu ea quomodolibet impugnabo facto 
vel verbo, per me vel per alium sive alios contraveniri vel impugnari 
permittam, quantum in me est, publice vel occulte; sed easdem 
renunciacionem, resignacionem, dimissionem, imperpetuum ratas 
et gratas habebo et firmiter tenebo et observabo in toto, et in 
qualibet sui parte sicut me Deus adiuvet et Sancta Dei Evangelia. 

Consequenter post hanc admirabilem renunciacionem dominus 
Henricus venerabilis dux Lancastrie suscepit regnum Anglie sub 
suo regimine cum hac forma, In nomine patris et filii spiritus 
sancti, Ego Henricus de Lancastria vendico (sic) istud regnum 
Anglie et coronam cum omnibus membris et pertinentiis suis ut 
proximus heres iam ascendens per rectam lineam generosi 
Sanguinis magnifici Regis Henrici tercii et per iusticiam quam 
Dominus ex habundanti gratia contulit michi cum adiutorio 
consanguineorum et amicorum meorum ad recuperandum et 
reparandum istud Regnum Anglie quod fuerat quasi in proximo 
casu deperdicionis propter defectum proinde gubernacionis et 
regracior deo et vobis dominis spiritualibus et temporalibus et 
omni gradui istius regni (f. 106v) et notifico vobis quod ego non 
intendo nec volo per viam conquestus exheredare aliquem hominem 
Regni suis libertatibus terris aut tenementis sibi  iuste 
competentibus exceptis illis viris qui fecerunt contra bonum 
consilium Regni Anglie commodum et profectum. Amen. 

Et sic ad coronam et regimen Anglie venerabilis dux 
Lancastrie dominus Henricus de Lancastrie a precibus et 
orationibus regni ad regni regimen eligitur et acceptatur et in 
festo sancti Edwardi regis et confessoris solempniter coronatur. 
Insuper de sua speciali gracia supradicti duces et comites scilicet 
dominus Edwardus dux de Albamarella progenitus ducis Ebor’ 
domini Edmundi Langley, dominus Thomas de Holandia dux de 
Sothray et comes Cancie, dominus Johannes de Holandia dux de 
Exonia, dominus Willelmus de monte acuto comes Sar’ et alii 
guam plures qui domino regi Ricardo astiterunt in consiliis et 


24 resignacionem, dimissionem omitted. 
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factis suis restituti ad dominia sua hereditaria contra vota 
totius communitatis parliamenti. Hoc uno excepto quod illi duces 
gui per regem Ricardum fuerant creati et nominati duces iam 
privati sunt nominibus ducum et nominati sunt comites sicut prius. 
Soluto igitur parliamento et recedentibus dominis singulis ad sua, 
dominus Ricardus quondam rex Anglie dictus ductus est sub 
custodia domini Petri de Bucton ad castellum de Knaresburgh et 
deinde post unum mensem elapsum quo transferebatur inter 
communes et wlgares penitus ignoratur. Set etiam a quibusdam 
quod sit mortuus suspicatur. Hic rex Ricardus renovatit et 
sumptuosissime perornavit magnam aulam Westmonasterii intus 
et extra subtus et supra anno Christi 1398. 

Anno gracie 1399 et regis Menrici quarti post conquestum 
anno primo, domina Isabella regina Anglie et filia regis Francie 
servabatur in castello de Wallyngforth cum mayna diligencia et 
honore nimium tristis et desolata propter infelicia fata sive 
infortunia sui sponsi domini Ricardi dicti secundi post 
conquestum tunc in quadam turre castelli Pontefracti solitarie 
inclusi et qualiter ibidem mortui deus novit modicum post festum 
purificacionis virginis gloriose, cuius corpus ad Londonias 
ducehatur et peractis ibidem exequiis sibi preparatis, non in 
sepulcro patrum scilicet suorum regum, set apud Langlay 
transfertur et inter fratres predicatores finaliter sepelitur. 
Insuper et infra octauas Epiphanie domini proximo precedentis 
dominus Thomas de Holandia comes Cancie iuvenis miles et 
elegantissimus inter mille dominus Willelmus de Mowntagu 
comes Sar’, et dominus Randulphus Lumlay quare ut fertur in 
populo insurrexerunt et conspiraverunt dolose contra regem 
eorum dominum Henricum quartum in villa Circestrie per 
communes eiusdem ville ibidem cum suis stipendiariis militibus 
armigeris et quibusdem aliis concapti sunt, decollatisque inibi 
predictis ducibus comitibus et dumino Radulpho Lumlay, ceteri 
milites et armigeri cum aliis prefatis dominis assistentes numero 
27 convicti vinculati et ad Oxonias deducti cum capitibus 
dominorum suorum puplice per plateas super hastas deportatorum 
omnes thidem pariter decollantur. Eodem qucque tempore et 
eadem causa dominus Johannes de Holandia, comes Hunting- 
tunensis per dominam comitissam Harfordie prope eius dominium 
et habitacionem cum suis stipendiariis hospitatus  subtiliter 
exploratur capitur et decapitatur capite domini Randulphi de 
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Lumlay una cum quarta dextera supra pontem australem civitatis 
Ebor’ confusibiliter sunt suspensum (sic). Et quia predictus 
comes Johannes cum eadem quarta iuxta Ebor’  dolosissime 
commisserat homicidium unius virtuosi iuvenis militis progeniti 
et heredis comitis Stafordie merito ibidem iuxta suum demeritum 
recepit suum premium. [Footnote : Set et caput postea dominus 
Radulphi Lumlay| ad instanciam venerabilis (f.107) domine 
uxoris sue de licencia domini regis deinde transfertur et inter 
fratres minores Ebor’ traditur sepulture. Et quoniam dominus 
{blank in MS.] dominus de Dispensariis de eodem crimine lese 
magestatis regie erat vehementer suspectus, idcirco per maiorem 
et communitatem ville Bristollie arestatur condempnatur et capite 
detruncatur, eodemque tempore superius memorato. Causa vero 
miserabilis casus regis Ricardi et procerum Anglie iudicio 
discretorum virorum hec erat precipua et principalis quod dominus 
rex Ricardus spreto consilio maiorum ducum dominarum seniorum 
et sapienciorum Anglie nimis adhesit votis et consiliis iuvenum 
dominorum et aliorum virorum minus habencium et valencium in 
altis iudiciis minime expertorum quemadmodum rex Edwardus de 
Karnarvan dictus secundus post conquestum. Et quia dominus 
rex. Ricardus ex suo consilio nimis severo salva semper reverencia 
regie maiestatis et suorum consiliariorum generosum ducem 
Glaucestrie dominum Thomam Wdstok. suum patruum ac etiam 
dominum Ricardum venerabilem comitem Arundellie contra vota 
[totius in margin] communitatis Anglie fecerat occidi, nec non et 
dominum. Thomam de Arundellia virum utique prudentem 
archiepiscopum Cantuarie et dominum Thomam Bewcham nobilem 
comitem Warwici de regno Anglie exules efficerat ac consequent’ 
anno sequenti dominum Henricum de Lancastria tunc honorificum 
ducem Harfordie et progenitum pie recordacionis domini Johannis 
Gaunt magnifici ducis Lancastrie, dominum Thomam Mowbray 
ducem Northfolchie in exilium relegaverat. Ideoque isti in regem 
Ricardum et in eius sanguinem iuraverunt. Vindicta puplica ut 
apparet iudicio multorum iustissime retorquetur quum qui 
vehementer emungit elicit saguinem secundum sapientem et iuxta 
sentenciam salvatoris, Eadem mensura qua _ mensi fueritis 
remitietur vobis. Luce 6. [Rest of page blank}. 7 
— [f.108] A greatt fyer in York Mynster. 
Cardinal’ Cistercian’ Cardinal Vunens’ et alii. 
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Anno gracie 1376 et regis Edwardi tertii anno 50 in festo 
sancti Jacobi apostoli circa solis ortum facta sunt tonitrua et 
fulmina maxima apud Eboracum ubi et accidit hoc admirandum 
relacione dignum, in quodam conus quippe piramid’ pulcherimi 
campanilis abathie sancte Marie globo fulminis accendebatur et 
sic vehementer combussit totum campanile cum campanis suis 
usque ad eius fundamentum quod nullus materialis ignis in tam 
parva morula illa combussisset, ab eius ymo usque ad suum 
summum, et remansit materia cinerum tantorum combustibilium 
quam nulla vel modica respective. 

Anno gracie 1377 et regis Edwardi tertii anno 51 quidem 
spiritus malignus in effigie humana multum formose et splendide 
ornatus Joliwat wlgariter nominatus multis viris et mulieribus 
apparens vultu placidissimo optulit eis munera preciosa, que cum 
gratanter acceptassent, statim in amenciam et furorem hestialem 
versi sunt, latrantes ut canes, herbas et herbusta ut bestie 
commedentes de quibus ad littera prophatum est in psalmo Homo 
cum in honore esset non intellexit, comparatus est jumentis et 
similis factus est illis. . 

Fodemque tempore quidam pronostica futurorum significancia 
iuxta villam Doncastrie acciderunt... Nam cuidam adolescenti 
eiusdem ville tres spiritus maligni in humana effigie similiter 
apparuerunt. Quorum unus quasi grandis rusticus fustem 
terribilem in manibus gerere videbatur decidium civile rusticorum 
infra descriptum significans et ostendens. Secundus spiritus 
malus ecclesiam pregrandem super suos humeros deportavit, 
ecclesie militantis cismaticam divisionem prefigurantem. Tertius 
malus spiritus in apparatu samptuose (sic) apparuit multis 
similiter generosis civile decidium dominorum prenuncians prout 
inferius annotantur. Porro inito spiritus tercius predicto 
adolescenti callide suavit quatenus proprio cultello cuideret suum 
guttur, quod facinus cum implesset puer letaliter lesus in domum 
paternam festinavit cumbansque in lectulo mirabilia prout potuit 
focutus est vehementer desiderans accedere ad unum puteum 
aJtum vicinum domui sui patris. Quod cum pater parvi notuin 
fuisset fecit os putei magnis lignis et ponderosis lapidibus obstru1, 
timens ne puer taliter illesus ad puteum \accederet et semetipsum 
submergeret in profundum. Verumetiam interiecta brevi morula 
abscentibus pueri custodibus puer letaliter sauciatus accessit ad 
puteum et solus os putei detexit quod pater eius cum multis allis 
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grandi diligencia obstruxerat. Patefactoque puteo puer seipsum 
submersit et mortuus est ibidem. 

Eodem anno coronatus fuit Ricardus rex Anglie 17 Kal. Aug. 

Eodem etiam anno post festum S. Michaelis innumerabilis 
multitudo cete et delfinorum in Anglia applicuerunt cum horribili 
_clamore et germitu quod omnes in sicco remanentes _interfecti 
sunt. Tales autem pisces numquam antea visi sunt. Nam 
formam cete vel delfinorum non plenam habuerunt. Erantque 
tam magni quidam illorum a 16 bobus moveri non potuerunt 
Carnes eorum tam grosseserant quod etiam mendici vix inde edere 
voluerunt. Pinguedo vero bona et commestibilis erat aliquorum. 
Quorundem tamen ita dura erat quod commedi non sic potuit. Et 
quanto diucius coqueretur tanto magis indiruit. 

In diebus quoque predictis prope Eboracum super moras 
vicinas et in aliis multis locis in Anglia visi sunt multociens circa 
meridiem diei homines in multitudine copiosa quasi in circuitu 
ambulantes in mantell’ nulla capita habentes sive colla. Sepius 
enim visa sunt et ita palam quod omnis ordinacio eorum luculenter 
potuit ab intuentibus considerari. Hoc portentum apparuit ante 
mortem pape et regis predictorum, forte scismata que per gentes 
sine capite tam in illo regno quam aliis ac in ecclesia dei post 
mortem ipsorum erat futura pretendens prout in sequentibus 
denotabitur manifeste. 
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NOTES 


Page 52. These entries concerning mainly Franciscans give only 
approximate dates. St. Louis of Anjou, the son of Charles II of Naples was 
born in 1274. He made his profession of the Franciscan vows on 
Christmas Eve, 1296, and the bull containing his nomination to the see 
of Toulouse is dated 30th December, 1296. He was buried at the Minorite 
church in Marseilles, which was rebuilt, and placed beneath his patronage. 
(M. R. Toynbee, St. Louis of Toulouse; Soc. of Francis. Studies. Vol. XV. 
1929). 


Page 52. Alexander of Hales, an Englishman by birth, entered the 
Franciscan order in 1222, and not 1249 as this chronicle states. He died 
in 1245. On the form of the Summa which he left to his successors see 
a similar phrase in Chronique de Lanerent, ed. Stevenson. (1839). p.53. 


Page 52. St. Thomas Aquinas became a Dominicanin 1244, and died 
in 1274. The secunda secundae was part of the Summa Theologica. 


Page 52. St. Bonadventura was born in 1221, and in 1273 created 
Cardinal and elevated to the suburban see of Albano. At the oecumenical 


council of Lyons in 1274, he took a great interest in the union of the 
Greeks to the Latin Church. 


Pge 53.. Raymond of Penaforte’s work was known as the Summa 
de casibus. Nicholas of Lira (1270-1340) was famous for his Postillae 
perpetuae, to which the chronicle refers. He upheld the literal sense of 
the Scriptures against the abuses of the allegorical. 


Page 53. St. Antony of Padua died on 13th June, 1231, and was buried 
at St. Mary’s, Padua. The sentence ‘hic ... in provincie Hispanie’ is 
inexplicable as it stands, unless ‘Hispanie’ is a scribal error. 


Page 54. John Thwyng, the prior of Bridlington, was the John of 
Bridlington to whom the prophecies were ascribed. He was elected in 
1366, and died on October 10th, 1379. (Chronicles of Edward I and Edward 
II, ed. Stubbs (R.S.), II, p.xxv). An enquiry into the miracles worked after 
his death was demanded by Archbishop Neville of York in July 1386, 
(Letters from Northern Registers, ed. Raine. (R.S.), pp.420-1). He was 
canonised on Sept. 21st, 1401 (Cal of Papal Registers: Papal Letters V, 
pp.458-60). An extract from the bull of canonization is given, for its 
relevance to the chronicle: . . . “The pope selects a few of his miracles 
worked before and after death, namely his multiplication of corn in the 
priory barn; his walking on the sea to the rescue of certain men in a 
rowing boat caught in a storm; his healing a woman named Agnes, fear- 
stricken for months; his raising to life five persons, namely one who had 
been killed with a sword, and had lain unburied for three days .. . 
his restoring of the sight of two matrons .. . his healing of another 
woman, stricken with the plague . . . his healing of a halt and 


impotent man, and, of others possessed with devils, and deaf and dumb 
etc.” 


Page 56. For a discussion of this passage, see B.J.R.L., Vol. XV. 
(1931). The other accounts of the incident are in Wadding, IX, pp.100, 
103-4, and Arch. France. Hist. Compendium Chronicarum, III, p.703. It will 
be noted that the dating of this passage ‘The eleventh day of the month 
of October’ differs from the Roman dating of the previous passages. 


Page 60. The figures which the Kirkstall chronicler gives for the 
forces at Poitiers appear to derive from Burghersh. He gives the English 
forces as 3,000 armed men, 2,000 archers, and 1,000 serving men. This 
estimate agrees with the figures for the English forces given in Avesbury, 
(pp.252-255), contained in the news-letter of Burghersh. His estimate of 
the French forces (8,000 armed men, and 3,000 foot-soldiers) also appear 
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to come from Burghersh ‘viii mille hommes d’armes et tii mille hommes a 
pted’ (Chandos Herald, ed. Michel, p. 338, Avesbury pp. 252-255). Other 
chronicles give such estimates as 40,000 (Knighton), 30,000 (Malvern), 
60-70,000 (Froissart). 


Page 60. The chronicler numbers 381 banners and pennants in the 
French army. This is different from all other figures. (Anony Cant: 
402: Baker: 87; Eulogium Historiarum 87). The Canterbury chronicler 
places the two marshals in the fourth battle but his figures for the third 
battle commanded by the Duke of Orleans. agree with the Kirkstall 


chronicle. (James Tait. Chronica Johannis de Reading et Anonymi 
Cantuariensis. p. 360). - | 


Page 62. This account of the battle of Najera adds nothing to other 
accounts (Chandos Herald, Froissart, John of Reading, Anonimalle Chronicle 
etc). Detachments of the Great Company were assigned to the Duke 
of Lancaster and Sir John Chandos in the first line. (Historia Anglicana 
1.304). The Black Prince wrote that he spent the following night in the 
tents of the enemy, ‘Et. apres le dit iourne nous nous logeameéz a soir 
en logges de dit Bastard’ .. . (letter to wife, Monday, April 5th) 


Page 63. For the tallage which the Black Prince exacted from 
Aquitaine see Anonimaile Chronicle. pp. 55-56, Historia Anglicana, I, p.305 


Tout, Political History, p.408. There is a curious error in the year of the 
Black Prince’s death. 


Page 65. Richard married Anne of Bohemia on 20 January, 1382. She 


died on 7 June 1394. The chronicler is therefore writing post June 1394 
in this section. 


Page 65-6. This account of the Peasants’ Revolt has very faint 
similarities with the Anonimalle Chronicle (p.145) in speaking of the 
murder of Apilton, and with the Monk of Westminster (Polychronicon 
IX, p.3) in the passage on the archbishop’s head. 


Page 65. Sir John Cavendish, whose murder is mentioned, is revealed 
by an entry on the Parliament Roll, as being granted an extra salary 
for enforcing the Statute of Labourers in Suffolk and Essex (East Anglian 
Rising, E. Powell. p.14). The case of the rising in Bury was a celebrated 
one, and not settled for some time. 


Page 66. For the damage done to the Savoy see Lodge and Somerville, 
John of Gaunt’s Register. Vol. 1. He moved his household to Pontefract 
(ibid. I. 548. 550. 551), and the Savoy was not afterwards used as a 
residence, though courts were held there. For another view of the rioter’s 
behaviour in taking nothing, see Polychronicon, IX, 2. 


Page 67-8. The questions put to the judges, in1387 are given here in 
@ slightly more abbreviated form than in Rot. Parl. III. 233-4, Knighton 
II. 236-40, Polychronicon, IX, 98-101. , ’ 


Page 69. The chronicle has nothing to add to other acounts on the 
battle of Radcot Bridge. Favent Camden Miscell. XIV. p.11) whose account 
was published by Miss McKisack after the article by J. L. Myers (Eng. 
Hist. Rev. Jan. 1927) says there were few casualties, but Knighton. II. 
p.254 speaks of 800 drowned. 


| Page 70. This incident is related nowhere else. The Monk of 
Westminster mentions Northumberland as one of the middle party who 
went to make peace (Polychronicon. IX. p.114), and Knighton mentions 
his mediatory role (p.245). For the whole of this period see B.J.R.L. Vol. 
XIV. 


Page 70. Neville was translated by Urban. VI to the see of St. Andrews, 
then in the hands of the Scots. Thomas Arundel moved from Ely to 
York. The Papal letters are dated at Perugia, 2nd April (Rymer, VIII, 
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573-7). There was some feeling in Parliament at the first fruits from these 
translations going to the Pope (Favent. p22). 


Page 71. There is some uncertainty as to the extent of Burley’s 
wealth. Knighton (Il. 294) states that he amassed a considerable fortune. 
An inventory of his goods dated 8 Nov. 1387, reveals however that he was 
considerably in debt. (M. V. Clarke, Fourteenth Century Studies. 
pp. 122-123). 


Page 72. The chronicle omits all mention of the condemnation of 
Blake and Usk (Rot. Parl. III 240). Blake is mentioned in the questions 
to the judges at Nottingham (p.67). Thomas Usk was under-sheriff of 
Middlesex. This account of the condemnations in the Merciless Parliament 
is both brief and unchronological. Brembre was condemned on 20th Feb. 
(Rot. Parl. IIT. 238), but Salisbury not until 12th May (ibid. 243). 


Page 72. Richard sailed for Ireland on 2nd October 1394, and returned 
in May 1395. He married Isabella, the daughter of Charles VI of France on 
12th March 1396. 


Page 74. The phrase cum capelia is difficult to translate as it stands. 
Gloucester had a college of nine chaplains at Pleshey, which was definitely 
a college of resident chantry priests (A. H. Thompson, English Clergy in 
Later Middle Ages. p. 150). 


Page 75. For an analysis of this period of Richard’s reign B.J.R.L. Vol. 
XV. A more recent discussion of the blank charters is in Eng. Hist. 
Rev. (1951). 


Page 77. This part of the chronicle down to “ducem concomitabantur” 
(in the translation; “the food they needed”), was printed by Williams, 
Traison et Mort. (Eng. Hist. Soc.) pp.286-7, from a transcript made by 
Dodsworth. This transcript is now in Dodsworth Ms. 116. £.148. 


Page 78. Peter Bucton is referred to not only here, but (p.82) when 
he took Richard to Knaresborough. He had been escheator in York, and 
concerned with the case of lands in Collingham and Compton which 
Kirkstall held from Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent. (Cal. C. R. 1396-9. 
p.260). He was knight of the shire for Yorkshire on several occasions. 


Page 78. The details of the siege of Bristol, ike the charge against 
Thomas Arundel related earlier (p.74) are to be found in no other 
chronicle of the period. 


Page 79. The form of Richard’s abdication is an abbreviated version 
of that given in the Parliament Roll (III,416). [t is almost identical 
however with the one printed by Raine in Letters from Northern Registers 
p.427-9. Henry IV’s claim to the throne is given in English in the 
Parliament Roll (III. 422-3) (see Eng. Hist. Rev. XLIX, “Parliamentary 
Title of Henry IV’). C. L. Kingsford has suggested that the new regime 
deliberately circulated copies of official documents such as _ these 
(Historical Literature, p.20). 


Page 82. One of Richard’s captors at Pontefract was Robert Waterton, 
lord of the manor of Meydley, some eight miles from Kirkstall (see 
D.N.B. XIVIII. 155, Yorks. Arch. Journal, XXX. 311. Proc. Thoresby Soc., 
XV. pt. ii. XXXvV). 


Page 82. This account of the rising of January 1400 is virtually correct. 
Huntingdon took refuge with the Countess of Hereford who took him 
under her protection and sent him to Pleshey. He was beheaded by the 
mob in Pleshey Castle on 15th January. (Annales Henrici. 326). Despenser 
after taking ship from Cardiff, was brought back to Bristol and beheaded 
there. (ibid. 329). 
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THE LONG CHRONICLE. 


Page 86. This extract from the Bridlington prophecies refers to the 
outbreak of the Hundred Years War. By “the bull” is meant Edward III. 
(Wright, Political Poems and Songs. I. 144). 


Page 87. The prophecy refers to the position of Edward III who 
claimed the throne of France through his mother Isabella, the sister of 
Charles IV of France (Wright. I. 144). 


Page 87. The source of this account of the campaign of the Thiérache 
is John of Tynemouth’s dHistoria Aurea, which Walsingham and 
Hemingburgh also use for this period. 


Page 88. This extract contains certain reflections on the allies of the 
English in the war against France. The naval battle of Sluys is then 
mentioned, and Edward III’s quartering of the French arms with those 


of England. (Wright. I. pp. 146-7). In January 1340, Edward III assumed 
the title of King of France. 


Page 88. The figures for the French casualties at Sluys are taken 
from the Historia Aurea. For another estimate of the casualties see 
Murimuth, pp.106-7. Avesbury. (pp.312-4)) does not give any figures. 
According to Froissart the number of Edward’s forces was ‘ivm hommes 
d’armes et xiim archiers’. (ed. Lettenhove. III. 194). 


Page 89. The last three lines refer to the battle of Sluys which took 
place on the day of St. John the Baptist (24th June). The main extract 
refers to Edward’s campaign of 1346, and not to the battle of Sluys. (Wright 
I. pp. 152-3). 

Page 90. The acount of the Crécy campaign is at times similar in 
phrasing to Michael de Northburgh’s letter as given in Avesbury 
pp.367-372. Most authorities (but not Froissart) agree in allotting the third 
line to the Bishop of Durham and ‘other nobles’ (Suffolk and Huntingdon). 


Page 91. This is one of the most confused of the Bridlington quotations. 
It contains several lines not given by Wright and one line given twice 
out of its proper context. In places the passage yields no sense. The 
line “bis duz viz feriet cum trecentis sociatis” (‘Twice shall the general 
smite... ”) is a chronogram adding up to the year 1346. (Wright. I. 156). 

Page 92. This incident is also recounted by Avesbury, p.369. 

Page 93. Accounts of the Battle of Neville’s cross are to be found 
inFroissart (ed. Lettenhove, V. 491), Knighton, II. 43, Baker. 88, 265, 
Anonimalle Chronicle. 27-28. In many ways the account here is closest 


to that in the continuation of Murimuth (Otho. c. ii) printed as 
Pp. 251-253. 


Page 93. “The clerk” in this extract is William de la Zouche, 
Archbishop of York, who together with Henry Percy led the English 
forces. There is an obvious pun on the name ‘Percy’. The closing lines 
refer to the bishops in the Scottish force, and the subsequent indemnity 
which was laid upon the Scots. (Wright. I. 156). 


Page 94. The chronicle agrees with the Anonimalle Chronicle (p.30) 
and the Chronicle of Meauz. III. 68. in placing the beginning of the plague 
at Bristol. For a reference to a dearth of foodstuffs in 1352 see Chronicon 
Johannis de Reading, p.116. 

Page 95. This incident is recounted in Avesbury, pp. 425-7, but with 
the Duke of Lancaster and not Edward III as the intended victim. 

Page 96. The chronicle is particularly informative on the campaign 
of Hesdin, spelt ‘Eden’ in Chronicon Johannis de Reading, ‘Hedeum’ in 
Cont. Murimuth, ‘Heden’ in Chronicon Angliae. After this campaign 
Edward returned to Calais by a route which took him near Boulogne. 
Page 97. This challenge of Edward III to Philip of Valois is given in 
Avesbury, pp. 429-30. 
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